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TO THE 

READER. 

THE Editor of this production thinks it ne- 
ceffary to preface it with an Addrefs to the 
Reader, to fct forth what claim it may have to the 
patronage of the Public, being the firft attempt of 
the kind ever offered to them. Hoyle's Games are 
fo univerfally known, and have been fo long in gene- 
ral eftimation, that it is not aftonifhing two other 
works upon the fame plan, have been within thefe 
few years publifhed under the title of Hoyle's Games 
Improved. The Editor will not pretend to detract 
from their merit, but muft obferve, he does not 
think Hoyle's Games were, in either of thofe pro-* 
du&ions, Improved : though it muft be admitted, 
that feveral additional Games were in each of thofe 
books introduced, which rendered them more uni- 
verfal, and of courfe more inftru&ive. But the 
chief complaint that has ever been made againft 
Hoyle, is, that he is too prolix and perplexed ; and 
that his book is of fuch a fize, that it cannot be in 
ferted in a common pocket book. It was to obviate 
this principal objection to Hoyle's Games, that the 
prefent produ&ion was compiled, as its fize will 
allow it to be inclofed, without fwelling to any con- 
fidcrable degree the common pocket book, that is 
A annually 
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annually published : an advantage that mull be ob- 
vious, when it is confidered that by this means, it 
may be confultcd as a memorandum book, when a 
doubt arifes concerning the odds, or the laws of any 
game, without alarming the company by producing 
a volume, that muft*t firft fight determine the bearer 
to be, if not a pretended connoifleur, at leaft an 
ignoramus in thofe games at which he plays or bets : 
a circumflance that would afford the real adepts an 
opportunity of taking advantage of his ignorance. 

Whilft this fmall bock contains the effence of all 
the games that Mr. Hoyle has written upon, it alfo 
comprises all the games that have ever been publifhed 
in that form, with this difference, that the Editor 
has fele&ed from all, and given a greater diverfity 
than can be met with in any other compilation. He 
has alfo reftified the edds of feveral games, which' 
he knew to be erroneous, and fupplied them from 
his own knowledge and memory. 

Billiards have been treated upon in the two pro*, 
du&ions he has alluded to, but in both they are de- 
fective : in the one the lofing carambole is not intro-* 
duced ; in the other the Ruffian cardmbok is omitted. 
In this little work accounts of both are to be met 
with ; and the odds (erroneous in both thofe books) 
are rectified. 

Befides all the game* treated upon by Hoyle, and 
both the Hoylc's Improved, the Editor has laid be- ! 
fore his Reader* an account of the game of E-O, 

the 
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the moft faihionable and polite now upon the ton, 
which never before was touched upon. 

From what has been faid, and the great differ- 
ence of the price, three JhtlTtngs and one falling and 
fix-pcnce y added to the advantage of this little work 
being fo portable and convenient, the Editor flatters 
himfelf, the public in general, and the admirers of 
the different games here treated upon, will not hefi- 
tate a moment in giving the preference to this pub- 
lication, before any other of the kind that has been 
offered to the public. 

We fliall leave it to the reader's judgment to dif- 
tinguifh the fuperiority of the ftyle between this lit- 
tle production and any other of the former, Hoyle's 
original work not excepted. The language in all 
thofe works are frequently obfeure, and often per- 
plexed. The repetitions are irkfome to the eye and 
ear ; and the number of falfe concords that prevail 
in two of them,* are difguftmg to a perfon the lead 
acquainted with grammar. Add to this their calcu- 
lations are frequently erroneous, to a degree, that 
even a fchool boy, who had only got into addition^ 
would be whipt for, as blunders of this kind are fre- 
quently to be met with : not to be tedious, we (hall 
only cite one in the game of Piquet, where fpeaking 
of the three hazards, namely, the pique, repique, 
and capot, and ftating how the cards may come to 
produce this effed with their value as follows : 
x 

* Hoyle and Jo net; 

A** Point 
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Point — * " ' 5 

Tierce finjor 13 - 

Quatorze ace 14 

Ditto Icing' -** 14 

Ditto queen — 14 

Byplay — 13 

Capot — • 40 

no 

One of the improvers upon Hoyle makes the to* 
talto amount to 201, the other to 170. 

The Editor cannot conclude this Addrefs without 
alluring his Readers, that previous to its publication, 
he had the honour of receiving the approbation of 
feveral members of Arthur's, Stapleton's, Bootle's,. 
Brooke's, the Jockey Club, and of many other gen- 1 
tlemen converfant in all the games here treated upon ; 
who have pronounced it the moft concife and com- 
plete Epitome of Hoyle and Hoyle Improved, with 
additions and corrections, that has ever been pub- 
lished. 
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WE (hall begin with the game of Hazard, as 
one of the moft fafhionable, which has been 
long in vogue, and formerly received the fan&ion of 
the Groom Porters, where it was publicly played; 
but now is confined to private parties, except at 
Newmarket and other races. 

This game is played with a pair of dice, and not 
confined to any particular number of perfons ; from 
two to fifty may play at it. The player who begins, 
throws what is called a main, namely, a chance for 
the whole party : this muft be above four, and not 
more than nine ; whence it follows, he muft conti- 
nue his throws till he brings either five, fix, feven, 
eight or nine ; after which he muft throw his own 
chance, which may be any above three, but muft 
not exceed ten. If he fhould bring two aces, or 
deuce ace, ' ufually called crabs * he lofes his bets, let 
the company's chance be what it may. If the main 
be feven, and feven or eleven thrown immediately af- 
ter, 
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ter, this is called a nick, and the caller, or prefetit 
player, wins out his flakes. If eight be the main, 
and eight or twelve are thrown immediately after, it 
is likewife ftyled a nick, and the cafter wins his flakes. 
The player throwing any other numbers for the main, 
fuch as are allowed, and brings the fame number the 
enfuing cad, it is alfo called a nick, and confequent- 
iy wins all the flakes he has made. The cafter, upon 
winning three fucceffive mains, pays half a guinea 
to the box, or proprietor of the place. 

The fignification of a bet or flake at this game, 
fomewhat differs from any other. If a byftander 
prdpofes laying any fum of money with the cafter, he 
muft depofit his cam upon the table, within a circle 
which is defcribed for that purpofe, after which, if 
the cafter agrees to it, he knocks the dice box upon 
the table, at the perfon's money with whom he pro- 
poles betting, or particularly ascertains at whofe mo- 
ney he throws, which ratifies the wager ; and he h 
obliged to anfwer whatever fum is down, unlefs the 
ftaker calls to cover, in which cafe the cafter is ob- 
liged to flake alfo, otherwife the bets become void. 
It is at the option of the perfon who bets, to bar 
any throw which the cafter is going to throw, pro- 
vided neither of the dice is vifible. If one dice 
fhould be feen, the cafter muft throw the other at it. . 

The ufual odds are as follow. If feven be 
thrown for a main, and four the chance, it is 2 to i 
againft the perfon that throws : if fix to four are 
thrown, the odds are five to three , feven to fix, 3 to 
2, barring the two trois ; with the two trois, only 
6 to 5 : feven to five, 3 to 2 : fix to &vt f an even 
bet, barring the doublets or the two trois ; with the 
trois, 5 to 4 : eight to five an even bet, barring the 
two fours ; 5 to 4 with two fours : nine to five even: 
nine to four, 4 to 3 i the nick of feven, 7 to 2, but 

cftener 
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oftener laid 10 to 3 ; and 5 to 1, that fix or eight 
are not nicked. 

The following table will be a ftill farther illuftra- 
tion of thefe calculations. 







Table of the Odds. 


7 to 4 


are 


2 to 1 


6 to 4 


are 


5 to 3 


5 t0 4 


are 


4 to 3 


7 to 9 


arc 


3 to 2 


7 to 6 


are 


3 to 2 barring two trois. 
6 to 5 with the two trois. 


7 to 5 


art 


3 to 2 


6 to 5 




even, barring two trois. 


are 


5 to 4 with the two trois. 


9 to 5 


are 


even. 


9 to 4 


are 


4 to 3 



The nick of feven is 7 to 2, butoftener laid 10 to 3, 
Thefe calculations fliould be learned with attention. 
But this handy Pocket Companion will fupply the 
place of any forgetfulnefs, as it may be fo cafily re- 
ferred to without even the byftanders perceiving that 
it is called in to aid the memory, a circumftance 
greatly in its favour, and which could not be d*ne by 
lugging out a book of a larger bulk upon fimilar 
occasions. The additional utility of knowing thefe 
odds accurately, is that of making hedges, in cafe 
the chance happens not to be a favourable one ; for 
by taking the odds, a ready better often fecures him* 
felf, and often reduces part of his wager to a certain- 
ty. Example : fuppofe feven to be the main, and 
four the chance, and the player has five pounds de- 
pending on the main, by taking fa pounds to three, 
he muft inevitably win one or two pounds ; and, vice, 
if he does not approve his chance, by laying the 
odds againft himfelf, he muft fecure part of the bet, 
in proportion to what he originally laid. 
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AS Backgammon is a game played with a pair 
of dice, and the only one of the kind we (hall 
introduce, we have placed it next to Hazard. It is 
played by two perfons only, on a table divided into 
two parts, containing 24 black and white points. 
Each player has 1 c men, the one black, the other 
white, by way of diftin&ion, and they are ctffpofed 
of m the following manner. If you play into the 
right hand table, two men are placed upon the ace 
point in your adverfery's table, five upon the fixth 
point in the oppofite table, three upon the cinq point 
in the hithermoft table, and five upon the fixth point 
in your own table. The chief objedl is to bring the 
men round in your own table ; consequently all throws 
that tend to. this purfuit, and at the fame time impede 
your adverfary in executing the fame defign, are in 
your favour ; the contrary fuccefs of your opponent 
muft of courfe be againft you. The firft moft ad- 
vantageous throw is aces, as it blocks the fixth point 
in the outer table, and fccures'the cinq point in your 
own ; and your adverfary's two men upon your ace 
point cannot efcape, with his throwing either qua- 
tre, ctnq, or fix. This eftabhfhed advantageous 
throw is, therefore, often afked and given by way 
ef odds, from a fuperior to an inferior player. 

As it is neceffary for a learner to know how many 
points he ought to throw upon the two dice upon an 
average, we fliall take the following method of illt r: 
tration. 

Example, 1 would know how many chan' -3 
there are upon the two dice? Anfwer, 36. I 
would alfo know how many points there are upon 1 » 
36 chances ? 

Anfw-v 
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Anfwer. 



-% Aces — 4 
2 Deuces — 8 

2 Trois 12 

2 Fours , — 16 
2 Fives — 20 
2 Sixes — 24 
6 and 5 twice 22 
6 and 4 twice 20 



45 and 
•6 and 
£ and 



twice 18 
twice 16 
twice 14 



5 and 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 



and 
and 
and 
and 
and 
and 
and 
and 



4 twice 18 

3 twice 1$ 

2 twice 14 

1 twice 12 

3 twice 14 

2 twice, 12 

1 twice 10 

2 twice 10 
1 twice 8 
1 twice 6 



Divided 



**{»} 



8 Points. 



6. 



294 divide d by 36, -folves the queftion, whereby it h 
proved, that one throw with another, you may ex- 
pect to throw 8 upon two dice. 

Would you know how many chances there are up- 
on two dice ? The anfwer is 36, which are as fol- 
low : 



2 Sixes — 
2 Fives — 
2 Fours < — 
2 Trois — 
2 Deuces — 
2 Aces — 
6 and 5 twice 
6 and 4 twice 
6 and 3 twice 
6 and 2 twice 
6 and 1 twice 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

B 



5 and 4 

5 and 3 
5 and 2 
5 and 1 

4 and 3 
4 and 2 
4 and 1 
•3 and 2 
3 and 1 
2 and I 



twice 2 

twice 2 

twice* 2 

twice 

twice 

twice 

twice 

twice 

twice 

twice 



The 
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The foregoing, which are the principal calcula- 
tions at Backgammon, will convey a fujficient idea 
of the chances of dice to a beginner, until by prac- 
tice, lie becomes a proficient fuificient to enter into 
the more abftrufe fupputations : we fhall, therefore, 
now entex upon giving a notion of the game more 
at large. If you play three up at JBackgammon* 
your chief defign fhould be in the firu inftance, ei- 
ther to fecure your own, or your adverfary's cinq 
point, which being effected, youmay Jplay a pufti- 
ing game, and ftnve to gammon your opponent. 
After having gained your cinq point, the next ad- 
vantage is to gain your bar point, as it' will prevent 
your adverfary's moving with fixes. 

Having proceeded thus fer, you are to prefer mak- 
ing your quarter point in your own tables, rather 
than the -quarter point out of /them. 

Thefe'points being attained, you have a very* pro- 
bable chance of gammoning your opponent, if he 
be very forward. «3For example : fuppofe bis tables 
are broken at home, it will then be for your advan- 
tage to open your bar-point, and compel him to 
come out of your tables with a fix, and. having your 
men difperfed y you may not onjy Aake up that man 
< which your adverfarjr brings out of your tables, hut 
you will likewiie have a good chance of taking the 
man left in your tables, fuppoiing your adverfary 
had two men there, after you had made up your bar 
point. If he mould have a blot in his own tables, 
it will not be your intereft to make up your tables ; 
becaufe if he fhould enter upon a blot, which you 
* fhould intentionally make, you may probably get a 
third man, in which cafe, you will have at lead 4 to 
1 of the gammon j when, on the other hand, 'if 
you have only two of his men up, the odds are in 
his favour that you do not gammon him. 
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If you play for a (ingle hit, the taking of only one 
or two men, renders it more feciire than a greater 
MHfeber, fuppofing that your tables arc well made*. 

Dlreaions for cdrtfittg your men hbM. 
In carrying your fflefi home, that you" riiay not 
Tofe a point,- you fhould tarry your moft diftant ttian 
to your bar point, as the firft ftage to place it on.. The 
xiext ftage is fix points farther, namely, in the firft 
place^ when your advetfary's ate firft pladdd out of ' 
Ills tables. The third ftage is the fixth point in 
your own tables. This method mould be purfued 
till all your men are brought home, exeept two, when 
fcy leaving a point, you -may often fave your gam- 
mon, by the afliftance of two fives or two fours. 

When you play only for* a fingle hit, youradverfa- 
ry's cinq[ point is the chief obje& to obtain. If you 
ftould not fucceed in this refpect, by being hit by 
your adversary, and you find he is' more forward 
than yourfelf, you fhould throw more men into his 
tables, in the following manner : place a man upon 
your cinq or bar point, and if your adverfary mould 
not hit it, you may then gain a forward, inftead of 
a back game : but if he fhould take you tip 9 yon 
muft play for a back game ; and in that cafe, the * 
greater number of men which are taken up, render 
N your game the better, as you will thereby be enabled 
to preferve your game at home : and you fhould then, 
always endeavour to gain both your adverfary's ace 
and trois points, or his ace and deuce points, and 
carefully preferve three men. upon his ace point, that 
in cafe you fhould hit him from thence, that point 
may ftill remain fecure. 

Never play for a back game at the beginning of a 
fet, as this would be very difadvantageous, by run* 
ning the riik of being gammoned in purfuit of a fina- 
gle nit. 

B % DirtBUto 
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DireSions for playing at farting the 36 chanter* 

Two aces are to be played on your cinq point an£ 
fear point for a gammon, or for a hit. 
. Two aces to be played on your adverfary's bar 
point, and on your own bar point, for a gammon, or 
for a hit. 

Two trois to be played on your cinq point, and the 
other two on your trois point in your own tables, for 
a gammon only. 

Two fours to be brought over from the five men 
placed in your adverfary's tables, and to be put upon 
the cinq point in your own tables, for a gammon only* 

Two fives to be brought over from the five men 
placed in your adverfary's tables, and to be placed 
on the trois point in your own tables, for a gammon,, 
or for a hit. 

•Siit. ace, take your bar point for a gammon or for 
a hit. 

Six deuce, a man to be brought from the five men 
placed in your adverfary's tables, and to be placed on 
the cinq point in your own tables, for a gammon or 
■fora'hit. 

Six and trois, a man to be brought from your ad- 
verfary's ace point, as far as it will go for a gammon 
or for a hit. 

Six quaere, a man to be brought from your adver- 
ary's ace point, as far as it can go for a man or for 
a hit. 

Six cinq,, a man to be carried from your adverfa- 
ry's ace point, as far as it will go for a gammon or a 
hit. 

Cinq and quatre, a man to be carried from your 
adverfary's ace point, as far as he can go for a gam- 
mon or for a hit. 

Cinq trois, make the trois point in your table, for 
» 'gammon or for a hit* 

Cinq 
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Cinq deuce, play two men from the fire placed in 
your adverfary's table, foi; a gammon or a hit. 

Cinq ace, bring one man, from the five placed in 
your adversary's tables for the cinq, and play one 
man on the cinq point in your own tables for the ace* 
for a gammon only. 

Quatre trois, bring two men from the fire placed 
in your adversary's tables, for a gammon or for a hit. , 

Quatre deuce, make the quatre point in your owa 
tables, for a gammon or for a hit* 

Quatre ace, play a man from the five placed in 
your adverfary's tables for the quatre, and for the 
ace play a man upon the cinq point in your own ta- 
bles, for a gammon only* 

Trois deuce, play two men from the five placed in 
your adverfary's table, for a gammon only. 

Trois ace, make the cinq point in your own tables, 
cither for a gammon or for a hit. 

Deuce ace, play one man from the five men placed 
in your adverfary's tables for the deuce ; and for the 
ace, play a man upon the cinq point in your own ta- 
bles, for a gammon only. 

The laws of Backgammon* 

i ft. If you take a man from any point, that man 
muft be played. 

2d. You are not underftood to have played any 
man, till you have placed him upon a point, and quit- 
ted him. 

3d. If you play with 14 men only, there is no pe- 
nalty attending this miftake, becaufe by playing with 
a lefs number than the complement, you play to a 
difadvantage, not having the additional man to make 
up your tables. 

4th. If you bear any number of men, before you 
have entered a man taken up, and which you were 
neceflarily compelled to enter, fuch men, fo borne, 

muft 
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nrnft be enf ered agafn in yonr adverfary's* tablet* a** 
well as the man taken op. 

5th. If you fhmld' miftake your throw add p!ay 
8t t and your adverfary afterwards throw* before h* . 
dSfcovers the error, the throw cannot be recalled wfcb* - 
«ut the conient of both parties. 



Cfte d£ame of Cemite 

THE ufual extent of a Tennis Court is about 96 
feet h» length, and 33 in breadth. It is divid- 
ed into equal parts by a net, over, which the ball mult 
be ftruck, to have any advantageous e#e& to the 
•players. When yo» enter a court, there is along 
gallery covered with a pei*ihoufe y that muft be palled* 
before the dedans is reached. This latter place th* 
ipe&ators and betters ufually remain h*, whilft a match 
is playing. The paflage is divided into differed! 
compartments, which are ftyfed galleries. From the 
line towards the dedans is the firft gallery/ the doof 
fecohd gallery,, and the laft gallery, which is called 
the fervice fide. ^EVom the dedans to the laft gallery, 
the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5s 6, are inferibed at a yard 
diftance each* which mark the chances* th&t coafti- 
tute one- ©f the moft effentkl parts of the game. O* 
the other fide of the line is the firft gallery ; door, fe* 
cond gallery, and laft gallery. This is cabled the ha- 
zard fide. Every ball played into the laft gallery oft 
this fide tells for a certain flroke, the' fame as iiit<* 
the dedans. Between- the fecond and the laft gallery 
are the figures 1,2, marking the chances on the ha* 
*ard fide. Over this long gallery, as- w^sprevtoufly 
mentioned, is the penthoufe, upon which the f i**vice 
is given to» begin- the fet 5 and if the player miflefc 

piking 
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ftriletAgthe ball Co as to rebound from the penthouft 

- over a certain line, it is ftyied a fault, two of which 
amount to the loft of a ftroke. If the ball pallet 
round the pentheufe, oo the oppofite fide of the court, 

,. wd fallibeyond a particular defcribedline it is catted 

- &ft* reckons for nothing, and the player mull again 
-. fervc. 

Upon the right fide of the' court from the dedans, 

-• -a part of the wall projects more than the reft, in order 

to variegajte the ftrokes, and make them more difficult 

■:. to be returned, which ia called the tambour, alluding 

to the efioft of a drum. The grill is a .kind of win- 

" dow in the right-hand corner of the hazard fide: 

-when a ball is lodged here, it is reckoned a deternai- 

* nate ftroke,»without depending upon ehaces. 

The u&al fct of Tennis oonfifts of fix games; 

" but when an advantage fet w played, two- ijiccenlvc 

games above five muft be won to decide it ; or when 

, it becomes fix games all, two additional games muft 

\ be won, without intermiffion, to determine the fet. 

- Upon tfie player's giving the firft fervlce, his ad- 
vwerkrf muft return the hall, wherever it falls after the 
' firft rebound. 'Example ; if at the figure i, the 
. chace is called at a yard, that is to fay a yard from 
> the dedans, the chace remains till a fecond fervice is 
r given ; and if the player on the fervice fide, lets the 
r ball go after his adverfary returns it, and if the ball 
-:*;fall&:on or between any of thefe^figures, die playem 
.. change fides ; as the firft player will then be on the 
'„ hazard fide to play for the firft chace, which if he 
* -wins, by finking the ball fo as to faO, after its firft 
rebound, nearer to the dedans than the figure I , with- 
out his adverfary's being able to return it from its firft 
rebound, he wins a ftroke, and proceeds in like man- 
ner to win a fecond ftroke, &c. If a ball falls on a 
line with the firft gallery, door, fecond gallery, or kft 

gallery, 
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gallery, the chace is called at fuch a place, aanXftg 1 
the gallery, &c. When it is juft put over the Hoe* 
it is called a chace at the line. If the player on the 
fervice fide returns a ball with fuch force as to ftrike 
the wall on the hazard fide, fo as to rebound, after 
the firft hop over the line, it is alfo called a chace at 
the line. 

The hazard fide chaces arife from the ball being 
returned dther too hard, or not hard enough, fo that 
the ball, after its firft rebound, falls on this fide of 
the line which defcribes the hazard fide chaces, in 
which cafe it is a chace at i, 2, &c. provided there 
be no chace depending, and according to the fpot 
where it actually falls. When the opponents change 
fides, the player, in order to win his chace, mull put 
the ball over the line, any where, fo that his adver- 
fary does not return it. When there is no chace on 
the hazard fide, all balls reckon that are put over the 
line from the fervice fide without being returned. 

Tennis, inftead of being marked intheufual nu- 
merical gradations, is called for the firft ftroke 15, for 
the fecond 30, for the third 40, and for the fourth 
game ; unlefs the players make four ftrokes each ; 
then inftead of calling it 49 al/ 9 it is called deuce ; af- 
ter which, the next ftroke is called advantage ; and 
in cafe the ftrokes become once more equal, deuce 
again, until one or the other of the players obtains 
two ftrokes fuccefiively to complete the game. 

The precife odds at Tennis are not afcertained 
with that precifion as might be wifhed for, on ac- 
count of the chances, and the variety of methods of 
giving odds to render a party nearly equal. 
' The loweft odds given confift in a bifque, (except 
the choice of the fides of the court), which amounts 
to the liberty of fcoring a ftroke whenever the play- 
er, who receives this advantage, pleafesto demand it. 

Example; 
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Example ; fuppofe a game to be forty or thirty, he * 
who is forty, and entitled to the bifqve, gets the 
game. 

General rules of odds be/ides. 

Fifteen is a ftroke given at the commencement of 
a game. 

Half thirty, is fifteen given the firft game, and 
thirty the fecond game, and thus progreffivery to the 
whole thirty, forty, &c. &c. 

Half court, implies the player being compelled to 
play into the adverfary 's half court. 

Touch no wally is a ftill greater advantage, tho* 
the former is very confiderable. 

Round ferviccy is giving a fervice aH round the ex- 
tremity of the penthoufe. 

Barring the hazards, is foregoing to reckon the 
dedans tambour, or laft gallery on the hazard fide, &c. 
The ufual odds that are laid, allowing for a varie- 
ty of circumftances, are as follow : 

After the firft ftroke being won, which is called 
15, the odds become 

Of the fingle game — 7 to 4 
Thirty love — — 4 to 1 
Forty love — — - » 8 to 1 
Thirty fifteen < — 5 to 1 

Forty thirty — 3 to 1 ' 

The odds of a four game fet, when the firft game 
is won, are — — 7 to 4 
When two games love 4 to 1 

Three games love — 8 to 1 

When two games to one 2 to 1 

Three games to one — • 5 to 1 
The odds of a fix game fet, when the firft game 
is won, are — — 3 to 2 
When two games love 2 to 1 

Three games love -— • 4 to 1 

C Four 
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Four games love — 10 ti i 

Five games love — 21 to I 

Tfrhen two games to one 8 to $ 

Three games to one -•— 5 to 2 

Four games to one — 5 to 1 

Five games to one — 15 to 1 

When three games to two 7 to 4 

Four games to two — . 4 to 1 

Five games to two — 10 to 1 

When four games to three 2 to I 

Five games to three — 5 to 1 
The odds of an advantage fet, when the firft game 

is won, are — — 5 to 4 

When two games love — . 7 to 4 

Three games love — 3 to 1 

Four games love -~ 5 to 1 

When two games to one 4 to 3 

Three games to one — 2 to 1 

Five games to one — 10 to 1 

Four games to two — 3 to 2 

When four games to three 8 to 3 

Five games to three — 3 to 1 

Two games to four -*- 2 to 1 

Six games to five — 5 to z 
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jLatvs of the Game, as fettled by the Gentlemen of the 
Committee of Kent, Hampjhire, Surry , Suffex, Mid- 
dlefex, and London, at the Star and Garter, PattmalL 

THE ball muft weigh not lefs than five ounces 
and a half, nor more than five ounces and three 
quarters. 

It cannot be changed during the game but with 
confent of both parties. 

The bat rauft not exceed four inches and a quartei 
in the wideft part. 

The flumps muft be twenty-two inches, the bail fix 
inches long. 

The bowling creafe muft be parallel with the 
flumps, three feet in length, with a return creafe. 

The popping creafe muft be three feet ten inches 
from the wickets ; and the wickets muft be oppofitc 
to each other, at the diftance of 22 yards. 

The bowler muft deliver the ball with one foot be- 
hind the bowling creafe, and within the return creafe ; 
and mail bowl four balls before he changes wickets, 
which he fhall do but once in the fame innings. 

He may order the player at his wicket to ftand on 
which fide he pleafes. 

The ftriker is out if the bail is bowled off, or the 
flump bowled out of the ground : 

Or if the ball, from a ftroke over or under his batr, 
or upon his hands (but not his wrifts), his held be- 
fore it touches the ground, though it be hugged to 
the body of the catcher : 

Or if in ftriking, both his feet are over the pop- 
ping creafe, and his wicket is put down, except his 
bat is grounded within it : 

C 2 Or 
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Or if lie runs out of his ground to hinder a catch : 

Or, if a ball is ftruck up, and he wilfully ftrikes it 
again : 

Or, if in running a notch, the wicket is ftruck 
down by a throw, or with the ball in hand, before 
his foot, hand, or bat is grounded over the popping 
creafe ; but if, the bail is off, a flump mull be ftruck 
out of the ground by the ball : 

Or if the ftriker touches or takes up the ball before 
it has lain ftill, unkfs at the requeft of the oppofke 
party : 

Or if the ftriker puts his leg before the wicket, 
with a defign to flop the ball, and actually prevents 
the ball from hitting his wicket by it. 

If the players have croffed each other, he that runs 
for the wicket that is put down is out : if they are 
not croffed, he that has left the wicket that is put 
down is out. 

When the ball has been in the bowler's or wicket 
keeper's hands, the ftrikers need not keep within 
their ground till the umpire has called play ; but if 
the player goes out of his ground with an intent .to 
run, before the ball is delivered, the bowler may put 
him out. 

When the ball is ftruck up in the running ground 
between the wickets, it is lawful for the ftrikers to 
prevent its being caught; bat they muft neither 
ftrike at nor touch the ball with their hands. 

If the ball is ftruck up, the ftriker may guard his 
wicket either with his bat or his body. 

In fmgle wicket matches, if the ftriker moves out 
of his ground to ftrike at the ball, he fhall be allow- 
ed no notch for fuch a ftroke. 

The wicket keeper fhall ftand at a reafonable di- 
ftance behind the wicket, and fhall not move till the 
ball is out of the bowler's hand, and fhall not, by 
any noife, intercept the ftriker ; and if his hands, 

knees, 
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knees, feet, or head, be ever before the wicket, 
though the ball hit it, he fhall not be out. 

The umpires fhall allow two minutes for each man 
to come in, and fifteen minutes between each innings, 
when the umpires fhall call flay ; the party refufing 
to play fhall lofe the match. 

They are the fole judges of fair and unfair play, 
and all difputes fhall be determined by them. 

When a ftriker is hurt, they are to allow another 
to come in ; and the perfon hurt, fhall have his hands 
in any part of that innings. 

They are not to order a player out, unlefs appeal 
ed to by the adverfaries. 

But if the bowler's foot is not behind the bowl- 
ing creafe, and within the return creafe, when he 
delivers the ball, the umpire, unafked, muft call no 
ball. 

Bets. 

If the notches of one player are laid againft thofe 
of another, the bet depends upon both innings, un- 
lefs fpecified differently. 

If one party beats the other in one innings, the 
notches of the firft innings fhall decide the wager. 

But if the other party goes in a fecond time, then 
the bet muft be determined by the numbers on the 
fcore. 
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THIS game is played on a table covered with fine 
green cloth, about twelve feet long, and fix 
wide, forming an exa& oblong : it is furrounded with 
cufhions to keep the balls within the table, and to 
caufe their rebounding. There are fix holes or poc- 
kets, which are to receive the balls, and when they 
enter the pockets they are called hazards, each of 
which, at the ufual game, reckons two in favour of 
the player who puts in his adverfary's ball, and on 
the contrary he lofes two, if he put6 in his own ball. 
Billiards are played with a mace or a cue : the firft is 
compofed of a ftick about a yard and a half in length, 
with a head at the end : a cue is a thick Hick at one 
end, running tapering towards the other, till it comes 
to a point fomewhat lefs than a fix -pence. The cue 
is played over the left hand, and fupported with the 
fore finger and the thumb. Mace playing, and 
what was called long play, or trailing, with fticks 
longer than ufual, was formerly in vogue ; but now 
this manner of playing is entirely exploded in all pub- 
lic and polite companies ; and the cue is the only 
fafhionable inftrument ufed, being by far the moft 
agreeable, faireft, and ingenious game, requiring 
much more addrefs and attention than the mace, 
played either long or fhort. 

General Rules obferved at the common Game of Billiards, 

For the lead, the balls muft be placed at one end, 
and the player muft ftrike them againft the farther- 
moft cumion, in order to fee which will' rebound 
neareft the cufhion that is next to them. 

The neareft to the culhion is to lead, and choofe 
which ball he pleafes. The plain ball is generally^ 
chofen, as fometimes the fpot on the markedball 
becomes an index for a hazard. 

The 
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The leader is to place his ball at the bringing nail, 
and not to pafa the middle hole by following the ball 
with his mace or butt end of his cue : and if he lofes 
himfelf in leading, he lofes the lead, which is an ad- 
vantage to a judicious player. 

The next player muft ftand within the corner of 
the table, and not place his ball beyond the nail. 

He who plays upon the running ball lofes one, as 
does he who touches the ball twice ; but thefe lafl 
feverities are feldom played. 

He who does not hit his adverfary's ball lofes one. 
He who touches both balls at the fame time makes a 
foul ftroke, in which cafe, if he mould hole his ad- 
versary, nothing is gained by the ftroke 5 but if he 
mould put himfelf in, he lofes two. 

He who holes both balls lofes two. 

He who flrikes upon his adverfary 'shall, and holes 
himfelf, lofes two. 

He who plays at the ball without finking it, and 
holes himfelf, lofes three. 

He who flrikes his own,' or both balls over the ta- 
ble, lofes two; and if his own ball goes over the table 
without touching his adverfary's, he lofes three. 

He who retains the end of his adverfary's flick 
when playing, or endeavours to balk his ftroke, lofes 
one. 

He who takes up his own ball, or his adverfary's, 
without permiffion, lofes one. 

He who plays another's ball or ftroke, without 
leave, lofes one. 

He who flops either ball when running, lofes one ; 
and being near the hole, lofes two. 

He who (hakes the table when the ball is running, 
lofes one. 

He who flrikes the table with the flick, or plays 
before his turn, lofes one* 

He 
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He who throws the flick upon the tables, and hits 
either ball, lofes one. 

If the ball Hands upon the edge of the hole, and 
after being challenged it falls in, it reckons nothing, 
but muft be placed where it was before. 

If any perfon, not being one of the players, Hops a 
ball, it muft Hand on \he pl?ce where it was ftopt. 

He who plays without a foot upon the floor, and 
holes his adverfary's ball, gets nothing for it, but 
lofes the lead. 

He who leaves the game before ended, lofes it. 

Any perfon may change his mace or cue, and is 
allowed long fticks and butts, when the ball is out of 
reach. 

If any difpute arifes between the players, the 
marker, or the mnjo.ity of the company, who are not 
betters', muft decide it. 

Thofe who are not players muft ftand from the 
table,, and make room for the players. 

If any perfon lays any wager, and does not play, 
he (hall not give advice refpe&ing the game, on pe- 
nalty of paying all the bets depending. 

The common winning game is played with two 
white balls, the one having only a fmall black fpeck 
to diftinguifh it from the other ; fo is the lofing game, 
the winning and lofing, choice of balls, bricole, the 
bur hole, and the four game ; but hazards are played 
with as many balls as players, who never exceed fix ; 
and the carambole, now much in vogue, is played with 
three balls, one of which is red ; and this game is 
alfo diverfified, as we fhall hereafter mention. 

Fortification Billiards, which were formerly play- 
ed at a table near St. James's-Square, and which we 
believe to have been the only one that ever exifted, 
have long, been exploded as puerile, and only fit to 
amufe children. 

The lofing game is the ufual game reverfed; for ex- 
cept hitting the ball, which is effential, the player 

gains 
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^ins every advantage by" lofing. When he holes 
himfelf he gains two ; if Ke puts in his adverfary's 
ball alone, he lofcs two ; but when both balls go in, 
the player marks four. This game in a great mea- 
sure depends upon ftrength, and a knowledge of the 
bricole, or the rebounding of the player's ball from 
the cuftiioti, which conftitutes fome of the fineft 
ilrokes that are played at it. The lofing game is 
neceffary to be known to play with judgment the 
winning game, in guarding againft the danger of 
lofing one's felf. 

The winning and lofing game is conft tuted by blend 
ing the two games together, as all balls that are holed 
after ftriking the adverfary's ball, reckon to the ad 
vantage of the player ;' confequently holing both balls 
is fcored four. When the balls go over the cuffcions, 
-either at this or the lofirig game, no advantage ariics 
?from it. 

Choice of balls, is taking each time which ball the 
player choofes, which being fo capital an ' advantage, 
is ufually played againft winning and lofing. 

Brittle is playing the ftriker's own ball againft the 
-cufhion previouily to its hitting the adverfary's ball ; 
if it does not touch upon the rebound, the player 
lofes one. When played againft the common game, 
it is efteemed fo great a <lifad vantage, that eight or 
nine points are ufually given the bricole player. 

The bar hole is thus intitled, from the pocket be- 
ing barred for which the adverfary*s ball fhonld be 
played, and the ftriker being obliged to play for ano- 
ther hole. This game requires great judgmentrof the 
doubles and round abouts from the cufhions ; and 
the knowledge of it is of great advantage to the 
player of the common game, as there are many balls 
that (houTd not be played for the firft hole that pre- 
fents it felf, as being dangerous, either from being what 
D is 
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is called a fpread eagle or a pair of breeches ; fine 
cuts for the middle hole when peril ftares one in the 
face from the corner, or a dead full ball that is likely 
to be followed. The difparity between the bar hok . 
and the common white game, . between equal players, 
is calculated at about fix or feven the moft. 

« The one-hole game is to the ignorant an entire de- 
ception. As aU balls which go into the one- hole 
reckon* the player of that game aims to Jay his ball 
conftantly before that hole, and his afitagonift is often 
embarrafled to keep both balls out of -that hole, par- 
ticularly upon the leads, when the one hole player 
conftantly endeavours to place his ball before it, if 
not on the brink of the hole. 

• The four game confifts of two partners oppofed to 
-two others at the ufual white winning game, who play 
fucceffively after each hazard, or the lofs of two 
points. This game is played fifteen points up, 
whence it arifes that the point or hazard becomes as 
odd number, confequently a mife is of more import* 
ance at this game than any other. 

Hazards derive their name 'from their^depending 
entirely upon hazards being made, without any regur 
lar game interfering. As has already been mention- 
ed, Telidom. more than fix perfons play. A fixed fum 
is named for each hazard, and the mifs is half. Every 
player whofeball i» holed ^pays that fum 4 and. if he 
miflesthe ball hcpropofes-playing^tipon, he. pays the 
moiety of the lofs of die hazard. Seldom much mo- 
ney is played for at hazard, they being confidered as 
a mere paftime till a regular match can be made. 
However, feme general rule is ufually obferved at this 
defultory game ; which is never- to lay a hazard, if it, 
can be avoided, for the next player ; and this may in a 
great meafure be obviated by playing, upon his ball, 
and either placing him clofcto the cufhion, or at a 

confidcr- 
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considerable diftance from thofe balls that are in dan* 
ger of being next holed. As no regular game it play- 
ed, the tabk is paid for by the hour. 
• We now come to the three different kinds of ca- 
rambole game, namely, the ordinary carambole the' 
Ruffian carambole, and the earambok lofing garner 
In thefe games there is fuch a variety of chances, and 
indeed what may be fbykd luck, that they arc fo very 
Uncertain, as to preclude the calculation of any regular 
•dds, which when laid, are nothing more than the 
effects of caprice, or the ufual cuftom of the tabk. ' 
Carambole is a new-Jangled game of French ex- 
traction, as its name implies. It is played with three 
balls, two white and one red 5 the htter being neu- 
tral, and never played with, and is, at ftarting, placed 
en a fpot marked in the center between the two 
bringing nails, at the farther end of the tabk from 
whence the players begin their game, when their 

- balls are ftruck from a mark parallel to the earambok* 
This is alfo obfervetf at the beginning of every hazard* 

- The principal object of this game is for the player to 
ftrike with his own ball the two others, which ftroke 
n called a earambok, and marks two points, part of 
fixteen which con£itute*the game. If the player holes 
the red ball he fcores- three, and upon holing his ad* 
verfary's ball he gains two ; and ttras it frequently 
happens that feven are got upon a Angle stroke, by 
caramboling and holing both balls. There is a great 
analogy, between, this game and the lofing, and it is 
trfually played with the cue. 

The feconcr object at this game, after making what 
is called the carambole, is the baulk. This confiftsof 
the player's making the white ball, and bringing his 
own ball and the carambole within the bringing 
nail, where the opponents firft began. In confe- 
quence of this, the laft player's a^vcrfary is compel- 
D 2 led 
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led to play bricole from the lower cufhion : if he 
miffes both the white and red ball, he lofes one, and 
probably leaves the red ball an immiffible hazard* 
from which circumftances the game is often immedi- 
ately determined. 

The Ruffian carambole, which is feldom played* it 

an intended refinement or improvement upon the 

former game. At this game the red ball is placed oil 

the mark as at the fimple carambole ; but the player 

at the beginning of the game, or after having beea 

pocketed, never plays from any particular fpot, but 

is at liberty to place the ball where he choofes. 

When the game begins, the firft player does not 

ftrike at the red ball, but places his own as nearly 

• as he can behind the carambole, and then his adver- 

fary is at liberty to play at which he pleafes : if he 

plays at the red ball and pockets it, he reckons three, 

as in tjie former game* towards twenty points, of 

which the Ruffian carambole confifts ; when the red 

ball is replaced upon the fpot on which it was firft 

fitfed, when he may ftrike again, or take his choice 

which of the two balls to play at, always purfuing 

his ftroke till both balls are made. The player gains 

two by caramboling, and lofes as many as he might 

have got, if he caramboles and holes himfelf : for in- 

fiance, if he, the player ftrikes, at the red ball and 

holes it, and at the fame time caramboles and holes 

himfelf, he lofes five ; and if he holes both balls when 

he caramboles, and likewife his own, he lofes feven, 

which he would have gained if he had not loft him- 

felf. It varies very little in other refpe&s from the 

original carambole. 

Carambole lofing game* This begins in the fame 
manner as the caramHole winning game, and ftxteen 
is the number. If the ftriker miffes both balls he 
lofes a point. If he miffes both balls and holes it, he 

lofes 
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lofes three. If he hits the ted ball firft and holes it, 
he lofea three. If he holes the red and white halls 
by the fame ftroke, he lofcs fine. If he makes a ca- 
rambole, and holes either the adversary's or the red 
ball only* he gets nothing for the carambole, and 
lofe* either two or three, according to which ball he 
played upon. A carambole reckons two. If the 
ftriker makes a carambole by hitting the white hall 
firft, and fhould lofc himfelf, he gets four. If he 
make* a carambole by finking the red ball firft, and 
holes himfelf, he gets five. If he makes a caram- 
bole by ftriking the white ball firft, and holes him* 
felf and his adverfary, he gets fix. If he makes a ca- 
rambole by ftriking the red ball firft, and holes him- 
felf and his adverfary, he gets feven. If he makes a 
carambole by ftriking the white ball firft, and holes 
himfelf and the red ball, he wins feven. If he makes 
a carambole by ftriking the red ball firft, and hales 
himfelf and the red ball, he wins eight. The reader 
will eafily fupply all the other ftrokes that can occur 
at this game, by comparing it with thofe that pre- 
cede it. 
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This table of the general odds will give the reader - 
a competent idea of all the compound odds, which, 
are all formed upon the fame principle, but are fel— 
dom laid. 
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TH E 'game of 'Chefs is played upon a common 
French draught board, containing fixty-four 
fquares. The king and his officers, confifting of eight 
^pieces, are placed upon the firft line of the board, the 
white corner being placed towards the right hand. 
"The white ki«g 4s placed upon the fourth black 
fquare, the black king upon the fourth white fquare, 
©ppoftte each other. The white queen upon the 
fourth white fquare, on the left of her king. The 
~black queen upon the fourth black fquare, on the 
right of her king. The-bifhop* on each fide of the 
kfag and queen. The knights each fide of the bifhops. 
tThe rooks in the two -corners of the board, next to 
~the knights. The eight -pawns to'be placed upon the 
- eight fquares of the fecond line. The pieces an 4 
pawns on the fide of the king, derive their names from 
him, as thofe on the -iide of the queen do from her, 
-and are called the pawns of the bifhop, of the king, 
, - or of the bifhop of the queen. The fquares borrow 
their names from the pieces, viz. that in which the 
king Hands is called the king's fquare ; where the 
pawn ftands is called the king's fecond fquare ; that 
^beyond it is -namedthe king's fourth. fquare, and fo on. 
The king moves every way, but only one fquare at a 
time. He may leap once in the game, either on his 
own fide, jw on the queen's, '(vik. the rook Is povtd 
into. the next fquare on the other fide of him* which 
'is alfo called cuftling), provided no piece is between 
■him. and the rook ; nor after this rook has been mov- 
ed ; nor after the king has been moved ; nor when 
the king is in check; nor when dye fquare over which 
he means to leap is viewed by en adverfe man, who 
would check him in his pafui^e. The kings muft 

cunilantly 
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constantly be one fquare diftant from each other. The 
queen has the move of the rook and thebiihop, mov- 
ing in a ftreight line, and alfo diagonally. The bifhops 
move only angularly % The knights move in an 
oblique manner upon every third fquare, from 
black to white, and vice verfa, over the heads o£ the 
' men. The rooks move in a direct line. A pawn 
moves in a ftrait line forward, and takes the enemy 
angularly. He can move two fquares the firft move* 
If the fquare over which a pawn leaps, is viewed by 
an oppofite man, that man may take the pawn in hi* 
paflage^ and then he nraft place himfelf upon the 
fquare over which the pawn leaped. A pawn can 
move only one fquare at a time, after the firft move. 
The reft of the men move forward or backward. 
When a pawn attains the head of the board upon the 
^rft line of the adverfary, he may be changed for any- 
one of the pieces, which have been loft. The men 
take the adverfary's men who ftand in their way, 
when the road is open for them, t>r they reject it, if 
"the player judges proper. A man mould be fet down 
in the fame fquare in which the contrary man is 
taken. The men can move the whole length or 
breadth 6f the board, or from one angle to the other, 
except the kings, knights and pawns. When the 
adverfary king is in a fituation to be taken, the player 
muft fay check to him, by which he receives warning 
to defend himfelF, either by moving, or covering him- 
felf 'by one of his own men, or taking the man who 
aflaults him: if lie cannot effect either of thefe obj 
jec"is, he is checkmated* The* king cannot change hi* 
fquare, if by this operation he goes into a check. 
When the king has no man to play, and is not in 
check, yet is blocked up in fuch a manner that he can- 
not more without going into -check, this (itmition is 
ftiled ajlalemrtc ; and in this cafe \\\z king who is 
thus Jiafematetf wins the game, 

F.xiraSj 
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JExtraSs of Rules and Obfervations for Chefs 9 hy the laic 
Mr. HOYLE. 

You ought to move your pawns before you ftir 
your pieces, and afUfrwards to bring out to fupport 
them : therefore the kings, queens, and bifhop* 
pawns, mould be firft played, in order to open your 
game well. 

You are not therefore to play out any of your 
pieces early in the game, becaufe you thereby lofe 
moves, in cafe your adverfary has it in his power, by 
playing a pawn upon*them to make them retire, and 
alfo opens his game at the fame time : efpecially- 
-avoid playing your queen out, till your game is to- 
lerably well opened. 

Avoid giving ufelefs checks, and never give any, 
iinlefs you thereby gain fome advantage, becaufe 
you may lofe the move, if he can either take or drive 
your piece away. 

Never crowd your game by having too many pieces 
together, for fear of choaking up your paflage, fo 
as. to hinder yQur advancing or retreating your men • 
as occafion may require. 

If your game happens to be crowded, endeavout 
to free it by making exchanges of pieces or pawns ; 
or caftle your king as foon as you can conveniently. 

Endeavour to crowd the adverfary's game, which 
is to be done thus : when he plays out his pieces be- 
fore he does his pawns, you arc to attack them as 
foon as you can with your pawns, by which you may 
make him lofe moves, and confequently crowd him. • 

Never attack the adverfary's king without a fuffi- 
cient force ; and if he attacks your king, and you 
have it not in your power to attack his, you are to 
offer exchanges with him ; and if he retires when 
you prefent a piece to exchange with him, he mav 
E lofe 
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lofe a man, and consequently you will gain an advan- 
tage. 

Play your men in fuch good guard of one another, 
that if any nian you advance be taken, the adverfe 
piece may,alfo be taken by that which guarded yours ; 
and for this j>urpofe, be fure to have as many guardi 
to your pieces as you fee your adverfary advances 
pieces upon it, and if you can, let them be of left 
value than thofe that he afTails with. 

If you find that you cannot well iupport your 
piece, fee if by attacking one of his that is better, ot 
as good, whether you cannot thereby fave your own. 

Never make an attack but when well provided for 
it, nor give lifelefs checks, for thereby you open the 
adversary's game, and make him ready prepared to 
,pour in a ftrong attack upon you, as foon as your 
weak one is over. 

Never play any man till you have examined whe- 
ther you are free from danger by your adverfary's laft 
move ; nor offer to attack, till you have confidered 
what harm he would be able to do you by his next 
moves, in confequence of your own, that you may 
prevent his defigns if dangerous. 

When your attack is in a profperous way, never 
t>£ diverted from purfuing your plan, if poffible, to 
give him mate, by taking any piece, or other ad- 
vantage your adverfary may purpdfely throw in youjr 
way, with the intent that by mapping at that bait, 
he might gain a move that would fruftrate your dc* 

In purfuing a well laid attack, when you find it 
neceffary to force your way through your adverlary , » 
defence, with the lofs of fotfle pieces, if, upon count- 
ing as many moves forward as you can, jrou perceivfc 
a profpeft of fuccefs, rtifli on, boldly, and facrifice 
a piece or two to gain your end. It is from thefc bold 
attempts that the fineft games are produced. 

Never; 
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Never let your queen <ftand before your king, as 
that your adverfary, by bringing a rook or biihop, 
might check your king if (he were not there, for you 
might fcaroely have the chance to fave her. 

JL*t not your adverfary , s knights, efpecially if 
duly guarded, come to check your king and queen, 
or your two rooks at the fame, time ; as in the two 
firft cafes, the king being forced to go out of check, 
the queen or the rook muft be loft ; and in the two 
laft cafes, a rook muft at leaft be Joft for a worfe 
piece. 

Take care that no guarded piece belonging to 
your adverfary forks two of your pieces. 

When the kings have caflled on different fides of 
the board, the adverfary mull advance upon the other 
king- the pawns he has on that fide of the board, 
taking ^care to bring his pieces, efpecially the queen 
and rooks, to fupport them ; and the king who has 
ca (lied, is not to ilir his three pawns till forced 
to it. 

. la playingx the game, endeavour to have a move 
as it were in ambufii ; that is to fay, place the queen's 
biihop or rook behind a pawn, or piece, in fuch a 
manner, as that upon playing that, pawn or piece, 
you difcover a check upon your adveVfary's king, 
and confequently may often get a piece, or fomc 
other advantage by it. 

Never guard an inferior piece with abetter, if you 
cm do it with a pawn, becaufe the better piece may 
ia that cafe be, as it were, out of play : for the 
fame reafon you ought not to guard a pawn with a 
piece, if you have )t in your power to guard it with 
a pawn. 

A pawn patied and well fupported, oftea cods 

the adverfary a piece. And if you play to win the 

game only, whenever you "have gained a pawa, or 

E 2 any 
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any other advantage, and are not in danger of lofing 
the move by it, make as frequent exchanges- of 
pieces as you can. 

If you have three pawns each upon the board, 
and no piece, and you have one of your pawns oh 
one fide of the board, and the other two on the other 
fide, and your adverfary's three pawns are oppofite 
to your two pawns, march with your king, as foon 
is poffible, to take his pawns ; and if he goes with 
the king to fupport them, go on to the queen with 
your iingle pawn, and if he attempts to prevent 
him, take his pawns, and pufh the others to the 
queen. * 

At the latter end of the game, each party having 
only three or four pawns on different iides of the 
board, the kings fhpuld endeavour to gain the more, 
in order to win the game. Example : if you 
bring your king oppofite your adverfary's king, with 
only one v houfe between you, you will have gained 
the move. 

' When your adverfary has his king and one pawn 
- on the beard, and you have your king only, you will 
never lofe that game, if you can bring your king to 
be oppofite to your adverfary's, when he is either 
immediately before, or on one fide of his pawn, and 
there is only one houfe between the kings. 

When your adverfary has a bimop and one pawn 
on the rooks line, and his bimop is not of the co- 
lour that commands .the corner houfe his pawn is go- 
ing to, and you have only your king, if you can 
get into that corner you cannot lofe the game, but 
may win it by a ftaJe-mate. 

If you have greatly the difadvantage of the game* 
having only your queen left in play, and your king 
happens to be in the pofitipn of ftale-mate, continue 
giving check to your adverfary's king, taking great 
care not to check him where he can introduce any 

of 
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of his pieces that conftitute ftale-mate. By purfu- 
ing this method, you will at laft compel him to take 
your queen, and then you muifc neceflarily win the 
game by being in a ftale-mate. 

Never cover a check with- a piece that a pawn, 
pufhed upon it may take, for fear of only getting 
that pawn for it. 

Be careful that your adverfary's king has always a 
move, left he mould get a ftale mate ; you mould 
accordingly avoid crowding him up with pawns, for 
fear you mould give a ftale -mate. 

Laws of Chefs* 

F'trjl. If a pkyer touches his man he mull play ft, 
and if he quits it, he cannot recall it. 

Second. If inadvertently, or otherwife, a falfe 
man is played, and the adverfary, takes no notice 
of it, till after he has played his next move, it can- 
not be recalled by either of the parties. 

Third. In cafe a player mifplaces the. men, and 
he plays two moves, it is at the option of the adver- 
faiy, to punifti him, to begin the game again or not. 

Fourth. If the adverfary plays, and if even a 
check, to a player's king, and gives no notice of 
it, the player may let hira ftand ftill till he gives no- 
tice of it. ' 

Fifth* After the king is moved, the king cannot 
caftle. The game of Chefs requires greater at- 
tention, perhaps, than any other that is played ; 
and a good chefs player will not let his thoughts be 
diverted by any foreign object. To this unremitting 
application, and the flownefs of the moves, may be 
afcribed the frequent great length of the^games. 
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CONTAINING TIN 3ELBCT GAMES, &C* 

General Rules for playing the Game* 

The table muft be placed with an upper vrhite cor- 
ner towards the player's right hand- 

'After this let the white fquares Be numbered from 
I to 32, as in the fubjoined plan 

The black men are placed upon tfee firft twelve- 
fqnares in all the iubfequent games. 

The letters N, C, F, T, at the top of each game, 
imply number, colour, from, to. 

For the playing any number, the numbers may be 
infcribed on the board ltfelf near a corner of each 
fquare, fo as to be eafily feen when the men are placed*. 
Again, a table maybe drawn upon paper*, and the 
fquares numbered as in the annexed plan. 
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WHIST being confidered as the moft univerfal 
game played in polite companies, we fhall 
be more particular upon this head than any other, 
and have placed it the fpremoft amongft the games at 
cards. 

It may not be improper to premife, that the nan;e 
of this game implies silence : whist is an inter- 
jection derived from the Italian, word %itto> which 
fjgnifies to command filcnce. The application is ob- 
vious : this game requires great attention, and un- 
common application, to play it with {kill and judg-. 
ment, and to advert properly to which cards have 
been played, and recollect thofe that remain in hand; 
to this enoV Mr. Hoyfe, anc l fome others, have m* 
vented what they cajl a Technical Memory (which 
w§ fliajl introduce,) in order to fupply the place of 
common recqlle&ion. Moreover, the penalties of 
this game are very rigid upon byeftanders as' well as 
players, who by words, or even figns, give any of 
the party the leaft intimation how to play ; and an 
uninterefledfpec"rator has been known many times to 
pay all the bets depending upon the game playing, 
to a confiderable ambimt, for having reminded one 
6f the partners of fome card played or occurrence, 
that he had forgot, and which proved to the player's 
advantage 

Whift is played by four perfons, who cut in for 
partners, according to the two higheft and two low* 
eft ca.rd6> which unite them. The partners being 
placed oppofite to each other, the player who cut 
the loweft card deals iirft, giving one card at a time 
ell round, till the pack is exhaufted, when he turns, 
up the laft card to determine the trump, which is to 
remain upon the table til} every one has played a 

cardj 
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card, when the dealer takes it up. The left hand 
adverfary to the dealer begins, and he who wins the 
trick plays again. The, honours are the ace, king, 
queen, and knave of trumps When three of them 
fall into the hands of one perfon, or two partners, 
they fcore for two points ; and four honours in the 
fame predicament reckon four towards the game, 
which confifts of ten points. The honours arc ngt 
reckoned till the tricks are counted: each trick 
jabove fix fcores one. 

Genera! Rules for playing* 

Upon firft leading, play the bed fuit you have : 
having a fequence of king, queen, and knave, or 
queen, knave, and ten, they are certain leads, and 
never fail gaming the ten dee* for yourfelf or part- 
ner in other fuits. Firft play the higheft of the 
fequences, unlefs you have five, when you fhould 
play the loweft, except in trumps, when the higheft 
mud be played, in order to take the ace or king, 
whereby you make room for your fuit. 

When you have five of the fmalleft trumps, and 
no good cards, in the other fuits trump about, 
ivhich will certainly have this good effect, make your 
partner the laft player, and thereby give him the ten 
ace. 

Having only two fmalT trumps, with ace and king 
of two other fuits, and a deficiency in the fourth 
fuit, make as many tricks as you can with all expe- 
dition. If your partner rejedts either of your fuits 
do not force him, as that may weaken his game. 
• It is not neceflary to return your partner's lead 
immediately, if you are in poffefllon of good fuits, 
unlefs it be at a critical part of the game. By good 

* Ten ace is when an intervening card is wanting to malte 
the fequence ; example, ace, queen, knave, &c. 

fuits 
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fuits is underftood king, queen, and knave, or queca,. 
knave, and ten. 

If both parties have five tricks, and you are pret- 
ty certain of getting two tricks in your hand, fail 
not winning, though in expectation of fcpring two, 
becaufe if you lofe the odd trick, it makes two dif- 
ference, and you play two to one againft yourfelf. 
There is, however, an* exception to this rule, which) 
is when you perceive a probability either of faving 
your lurch, or winning the game, in either cafe tie 
odd trick fhould be rifked. 

When there is a plaufible appearance of winning 
the game, always rifk a trick or two, becaufe the 
fhare of the flake which the adverfary has by a new 
deal, is more than equivalent to the point or two you 
rifle in that deal. 

When your adverfary is fix or feven love, and you 
are to lead, you fhould rifk a trick or two, in hopes 
of bringing the game to an equality ; wherefore, if 
you have queen or knave, and one other trump, and 
no other good cards, play out your queen or knave 
of trumps, as you will thereby ftrengthen your part- 
ner's hand, if he is ftrong in trumps ; and if he 
fhould be weak, you will not hurt him. 

When you are four, you \ fhould play for an odd 
trick, becaufe it faves your lurch ; and to this end, 
though you are pretty ftrong in trumps, play your 
trumps cautioufly. By ftrong in trumps is under- 
stood, if yctu fhould have one honour and three trumps. 

When you are nine, though very ftrong in trumps, 
if you perceive your partner has a chance of trump- 
ing any of your adverfary's fuits, do not trump about, 
but let him have an opportunity of trumping thofe 
fuits. Being one, two, or three, you fhould play 
quite differently ; and likewife at five, fix, or feven \ 
becaufe in thefe cafes you play for more than a fingle 
point. 

Being 
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Being the laft player, and finding that the third 
hand cannot play a good card to his partner's lead, 
fuppofing you have not a good hand of your own, 
return the lead upon the adverfary, which will give 
your partner the ten ace in that fuit, and often oblige 
ypur adverfary to change fuits, and thereby gain the 
ten ace alfo in that fuit. 

Having ace, king, and four fmall trumps, begin 
with a fmall one, as it is an equal wager that your 
partner has a better trump than the lad player : in 
this cafe you will have three rounds of trumps ; if 
not, you cannot bring out all the trumps. 

When you have ace, king, knave, and three fmall 
trumps, you mould begin with the king, and then 
play the ace, unlefs trumps are refufed by one of the 
adverfaries, as the odds are in your favour that the 
tyieen falls. 

When you have king, queen, and four fmall 
trumps, you fhould begin with a fmall one, as the odds 
are on'your fide that your partner has one honour. 

Having king, queen, ten, and three fmall trumps, 
begin with the king, as you have a good chance that 
ihe knave will fall in the fecond round ; or you may 
flay to finefTe your ten upon the return of ferumps 
from your partner. 

When you have queen, knave, and four fmall 
trXimps, begin with a little one, as the odds are in 
your favour, that your partner is poffefled of at lead 
6fte honour. 

If you have queen, knave, nine, and three fmall 
trumps, begin with the queen, as it is a fair chance., 
that the ten will fall in the fecond round ; or you 
may wait to finefTe the nine. 

When you have knave and ten, with four fmall 
trumps, begin with a fmall one. 

When 
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When you have knave, ten, eight, and three fm^fl 
trumps, begin with the knave, to prevent the nine 
from making a trick ; and there are odds in your fa- 
vour that the three honours fall in two rounds. 

Having ftx. fmaller trumps, you mould begin with 
the lowed, unlefs yoiiiiave ten, nine, and eight, and 
aii honour is turned up againfl: you ; in this cafe, ii 
you are to play through the honour, begin with the 
ten, which will compel the adverfary to play his ho* 
nour to his difadvant?ge, or leave your partner to 
choofe whether he will take it or not. 

HaVirig ace, king, and three fraall trumps, begin 
with the fmall one. 

With ac*e, king, knave 1 and two fmall trumps, be-* 
gin with ih6 king, which will probably inform your 
partner, that you have the ace and knave remaining 3 
and by throwing the lead into your partner's hand, h$ 
will play you a trump, after which you are. to finefle 
the knave', and no ill confequences can arife, unlefs 
the queen lies fingly behind you. 

Having king, queen, arid three fmall trumps, be* 
gin with a fmall one. 

With kirfg, queen, ten, and two fmall trumps, 
begin with the king. 

Having queen, knave, and three fmall trumps, be* 
gin with a fmall one. 

With queen, knavd, nine, and two fmall trumps* 
begin with a fmall one. 

If you have knave, ten, and three i fmall trumps, 
begin with a fmall one. 

When you have knave', ten, eight, and one fmall 
trump, begin with the knave ; becaufe in two rounds 
of trumps, the odds are that the nine falls; or, upon 
the return of the trumps from your partner, you 
may finefle the eight. 

When you have five fmaller trumps, you mould 
bf gin ivith the loweft, unlefs you have a fequence of* 

ten, 
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ten, nine, and eight, when you mould begin with 
the higheft of the (cqueace. 

Having ace, king, and two finall trumps, begin 
•with- a fmallone. 

When you have ace, king, knave, and one finall 
trump, begin with the king. 

With king, queen, and two finall trumps, begin 
with a fmall one: 

With king, queen, ten, and one finall trump, be- 
gin with the king, and wait for the return of 
trumps from your partner, when you ihould fineffe 
your ten, in order to win the knave. 

When you have queen, knave, nine, and one fmall 
trump, begin with the queen, in order to prevent 
the N ten from making a trick. 

With knave, ten, and two fmall trumps, begin 
with a fmallone. 

If you have knave, ten, eight, and one fmall trump, 
begin with the knave, in order to prevent the nine 
making. 

When you have ten, nine, eight, and one fmall 
trump, begin with the ten, which leaves it at your 
difcretion to pafs it or not. 

When you have ten, and three fmall trumps, be- 
gin with a fmallone. 

Particular Rules to be obferveJ, 

When you have ace, king, and four fmall trumps, 
with a good fuit, you mould play three rounds of 
trumps, to prevent your ftrong fuit being trumped. 

Having king, queen, and four (mail trumps, with 
a good fuit, trump out with the king, becaufe when 
you get the lead again, you will have three rounds 
of trumps. 

When you have king, queen, ten, and three fmall 

trumps, with a good fuit, trump firft with the king, 

G with 
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with the view of making the knave fell at the fe~ 
cond round ; and do not wait (to fineffe the ten, 
left your ftrpng fuit mould he trumped,' 

Having queen, knave, nine, and two fmall trumps, 
and a good fuit, trump firft with a fmall one. 

With the queen, knave, nine, and two fmall 
trumps, and a good fuit, trump firft with the queen, 
with the view of making the ten fall at the fecond 
round : do not wait to fineffe the nine, hut trump a 
fecond time. 

Having knave, ten, and three fmall trumps, with 
a good fuit, trump out with a fmall one. 

With knave, ten, eight, and two (mall trumps, 
with a good fuit, trump out with the knave, in hopes 
of the nine's felling at the fecond round. 

With ten, nine, eight, and two fmall trumps, with 
a good fuit, begin to trump with the ten. 

Rules for playing particular Games, after a learner 
Las attained tofome Degree of proficiency at the Game, 

If you are elder hand, and your game confifts of 
king, queen, and knave, of one fuit ; ace,' king, 
queen, and two fmall cards, of another fort ; king 
and queen of a third fuit, and three fmall trumps ; 
queftion, how is this hand to be played \ Anfwer. 
You (hould begin with the ace of your heft fuit, or a 
trump, to acquaint your partner you have the com- 
mand of that fuit ; but you (hould not proceed with 
the king of the fame fuit, but play a trump next. If 
you find vour partner is not flrong enough to fupport 
you in trumps, and that your adverfary plays to your 
weak fuit, viz. the king and queen only, in that cafe 
play the king of the bed fuit ; and if you judge 
there is a probability of either of your adverfaries 
being likely to trump that fuit, proceed to play the 
king of the fuit of which you have king, queen, and , 

knave. 
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knave. If your adversaries do not play to your 
weakeftfuit, though, apparently your partner cannot 
• afiift you in trumps, continue trumping as often &8 
the lead comes into your hand. By this method, if 
your partner has but two trumps, and youradverfa- 
ries have four each, by three rounds of trumps there 
remain only two trumps againfl you : 

If you be elder hand, and have ace, king* queen, 
and one 'fmal! trump, with a fequence from the king 
of five in another fuit, with four other cards of no 
value* begin with the queen of trumps, and purfue 
the lea4 with the ace, which will intimate to your 
partner that you have the king; and as it would be 
bad play to continue trumps the third round, till you 
have hrty gained the command of your great fuit, 
by {topping in this manner, it alfo acquaints your 
partner fchat you have the king and one trump only 
remain jug ; for if you had ace, king, queen, and 
two trumps more, and trumps went round twice, 
you could not be hurt by playing the king the third 
rounds When you lead fequence begin with the 
loweft, becaufe if your partner has the ace he will 
play it, which makes way for your fuit. Having ac- 
quainted your partner with the date of your game, 
upon his getting the lead, if "he has any trumps re- 
maining, he wUl play trumps, with the probable ex- 
pectation that your king will purge the adverfaries 
hands of all their trumps. 

If you be fecond player, and have ace, king, and 
two fmall trumps, with a quint major of another fuit, 
in the third fuit you have the three fmall cards, and 
in the fourth One. Your right hand adverfary be- 
gins with playing the ace of your weak fuit, and 
then play* the king. Do not upon this occafion 
trump it, but throw away a lofing card ; and if he 
next plays the queen, throw away another lofing 
card * y and continue the fame the fourth time, with 
G 2 the 
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the vievbthat your partner *>ay trump it; 'who *rfll ? 
then play a trump, or to your Aiong fait. 

Should trumps 4jc played, continue them two 
rounds, and then enter upon your ftrong fuit. By 
this means, if there fhould happen to he -four trumps 
in one of your adverfaries hands, and two in feheother.; 
which is probably the .cafe, your partner having a 
right to three trumps out of the nine, your adver- 
faries have only fix between them : your ftrong fuit 
will force their heft -trumps, and you may make the 
odd trick in your hand only. On the contrary, if 
you had trumped one of your adverfaries beft cards, 
you would have weakened your own hand in fuch a 
manner, as probably not to make more than two 
tricks without your partner's aid. 

If you have ace, queen, with three fmall trumps, 
ace, queen, ten, and nine of another fuit, with two 
fmall cards of»each of the other fuits, and your part- 
ner leads to your ace, queen, ten and nine, and as 
you fhould at this game rather endeavour to deceive 
your adverfaries than to acquaint your partner, put 
up the nine, which will naturally induce your ad- 
versary to play trumps, if he fhould win it. When 
trumps are played to you, return them upon your 
adverfary j preferving the command in your own hand. 
Should your adverfary who led trumps, put up a 
trump, which your partner cannot win, and he ha* 
no good fuit of his own to play, he will return your 
partner's lead, thinking that fuit lies between his 
partner and yours. Should this . finefTe fuccced, it 
mull be very advantageous to "you, and can fcarce 
poffibly be detrimental. 

If you have ace, king, and three fmall trumps, 
with a quart from a king, and two finall cards of 
another fuit, and one fmall card to each of the othe* 
fuits, when your adverfary leads a fuit of which your 

partner 
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partner 3»s a#quart major, your partner puts up the 
knave, and plays theace: you refufe playing to that 
fuit, by playing your loofe card : when your partner 
{days the -king, your right hand adverfary trumps it 
-with the knave or ten ; do not trump, over him, as 
that jnight -probably lofe you two or three tricks, 
by weakening your hand ; but in cafe he fhould lead 
the fuit that you have none of* trump it, and play 
the loweft of your Jequences, in order to get the ace 
out of your partner or adversary's hand ; then as 
foon as you have thejead, play two rounds of trumps, 
and continue playing your ftrong fuit. If your ad- 
verfary, inftead of playing to your weak fuit, fhould 
play trumps, continue the two rounds, and nest en- 
deavour to get the command of your flrong fuit. 

Games to he played when your Adverfary on your right 

Hand turns up an Honour, with InftruSlons how to 

. play when an Honour is turned up on your left Hand. 

If the knave is turned up on your right' hand, and 
you have king, queen, and ten, with * the view of 
winning the knave play the kingnrft, which will in- 
duce your partner to think you have the queen and 
ten remaining, particularly if you have a fecond 
lead, and you do not prcceed to play the queen. x 

In the fame fituation, having the ace, queen, and 
ten, by playing your queen, it appears to the feme 
purpofe as the former rule. 

When the queen is turned up on your right hand, 
and you have ace, king, and knave, by playing the 
king, the purpofe of the former rule is anfwered. 

When an honour is turned up on your left hand, 
and you hold no honour, you fhould play trumps 
through that honour ; but in cafe you hold an ho- 
nour, the ace excepted, you muft be cautious how 

' you 
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you play trumps, for if your partner has no honour, 
your advcrfary will retort your own game upon yom 

Cafe* for demonjlrating the Danger of forcing your , 

Partner, 

A, B, are partners. A has a quint major in 
trumps, with a quint major and three final] cards of 
another fuit. A has the lead ; and the adversaries, 
G and D, have only five trumps in either hand j in 
this cafe, A having the lead, win* every trick* 

On the contrary, if C has five fmall trumps, with 
a quint major, and three fmall cards of another fuit,. 
and C has the lead, who forces A to trdrnp firft, by 
this means A wins only five tricks: 

The Advantage of a Saw. 

A and B are partners : * A has a quart major in 
clubs, being trumps, another quart major in hearts, 
another quart major in diamonds, and the ace of 
fpades,- The adverfaries, C and D, have the follow- 
ing cards, namely, C has four trumps, eight hearts " 
and one fpade ; D has five trumps, and eight dia- 
monds ; C leads a heart, D trumps it ; D plays 3 
diamond, C trumps it ; and thus continuing the faw, 
each partner trumps a quart major of A's, and C be- 
ing to play at the ninth trick, plays a fpade, which 
D trumps : thus C and D win the nine frrft tricks* 
and leave A with his quart major in trumps only. 

The foregoing cafe evidently proves the advantage 
of purfuing a faw when once eftablilhed. 

D'irtBions for playing when an jfce, Klngy or §hi p en, 
is perceived on your right Hand, 

If the ace is turned up on your right hand, and 
you have the ten and nine of trumps only, with ace, 
king, and queen, of another fuit, and eight other 

cards 
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cards of no value,, queftion, how (hould this game 
be played ? Anf. Begin with the ace, which inti- 
mates to your partner,* that you are in pofTeflion of 
the Command of that fuit. Afterwards play your 
ten of trumps, as it is five to two that your partner 
has king, queen, or knave of trumps ; and though 
■ it is near feven to two he has not two honours, yet if 
he (hould chance to have them, and they are the 
king and knave, your partner will pafs your ten of 
trumps ; and as it is thirteen to twelve againft the 
lafl player's holding the queen of trumps, if your 
partner has it not, when your partner has the lead, 
he will play to your ftrong fuit ; and upon your hav- 
ing the lead, you fhould play the nine of trumps, 
which enables your partner to be pretty near certain 
of winning the queen, if he lies behind her. 

Should the king or queen be turned up on the right 
hand, the like method of play may be purfued ; but 
you mould always difcriminate with rcfpedt to your 
partner's abilities, as a good player will make a pro- 
per ufe of fuch play ; but it will feldom, if ever, be 
of any fervice to a bad one. 

If the adverfary on your right hand leads the king 
of trumps, and you fhould have the ace and four 
fmall trumps, with a good fuit, in this fituation it is 
your intereft to pafs the king ; and though he mould 
have the queen and knave of trumps, with one more, 
if he be a tolerable player, he will play the fmall one, 
upon the fuppolition that his partner may have the 
ace. If he plays the fmall one, you aig to pafs it, 
as it is an equal chance that your partner has a bet- 
ter trump than the lall player : if this fhould be the 
cafe, and he is not a bad player, he will judge you 
have grounds for playing in this manner, and there- 
fore if he ban a third trump remaining he will play 
it, otherwife his belt fuit. 

A critical 
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yf critical Cafe to win an odd Trki. 

A and B are partners againft C and D, and the 
game is nine all, with the trumps all play ed out ; A 
being the lafl player has the ace, and four other 
fmall cards of a fuit, in his own hand, and a thir* 
teenth card remaining ; B has only two fmall cards 
of A's fuit 5 D has king, knave, and one fmall card 
of the fame fuit. A and B have won three tricks ; 
C and D have won four tricks ; hence it follows, that 
A muft win four tricks out of the fix remaining 
cards to avoid lofing the game ; C leads this- fuit, 
and plays the king ; . A gives him that trick, D 
returns the fame, A pafTes it, and C plays his queen. 
C and D have now won fix tricks, and C fancying 
his partner has the ace of that fuit returns it, where- 
by A wins the four laft tricks, which make him 
game. 

If you mould hold the king and five fmall trumps, 
and your right hand opponent plays the queen, do 
not in this cafe play your, king, as it is an equal 
chance your partner has the ace ; and if your adver- 
fary fhould have king, knave, ten, and one fmall 
trump, it is likewife an equal bet that the ace lies 
fingle, either in your adverfary or partner's hand ; 
in either cafe, it would be bad play to put on your 
king : but jf the queen of trumps mould be led, 
and you have the king, with two or three trumps, it 
is judgment to put on the king, as it is good play- 
to lead from the queen, and one fmall trump only. 
In this cafe, if your partner has the knave of trumps, 
and your left hand adverfary holds the ace, you lofe 
the trick by not putting on the king. 

The ten or nine being turned up on your right handy &c. 

If the ten is turned up on your right hand, and- 
you have the king, knave, nine, and two fmall 
trumps, with eight other cards of no value, and you 

fhould 
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ffcould lead trumps, begin with the knave, in order 
to prevent the ten from making ; and- though it is 
only about five, to four that your partner holds an 
honour, yet if that mould fail, by finefSng your 
nine, on the return of trump3 from your partner, 
the ten remains at your devotion. 

When the nine is turned up on your right hand, 
and you have knave, ten, and eight, and two fmall 
trumps, by "leading the knave, it anfwers the fame 
purpofe as in the preceding cafe. 

There is a great difference between "a lead • of 
choice, and a forced lead of your partner ; becaufe 
in the firftinftance, it is fuppofed he leads from his 
beft fuit, and difcovering your deficiency in that fuit, 
and not being fufficiently powerful in trumps, nor 
willing to force you, he will play his next beft fuit *; 
by which change of play, it is almoft demonftrable 
that he is weak in trumps. Should he perfift in 
continuing his firft lead, fuppofmg him a good 
player, you are to conclude he is ftrong in trumps, 
and it is a clue for you to play your game accord - 
ingly. 4 

It is particularly detrimental at this game, to 
change fuits frequently : becaufe. in every frefh fuit, 
you rifle giving your adverfary the ten ace ; conse- 
quently, though you lead, and are poffeffed of the 
queen, ten, and three fmall ones of that lead, and 
your partner' plays the nine only, if 'you happen to 
be weak in trumps, and you. have no tolerable fuit 
to lead from, your beft play is to purfue the lead of 
that fuit by playing your queen, which leaves it in 
your partner's choice, whether he will trump it cr 
not, in cafe he mould have no more of that fuit ; but 
upon your fecond lead, ,if you mould have queen or 
knave of any other fuit, and one. card only of the 
fanie fuit, it would be judicious .to lead from your 
qaeen or knave of either of thofe two n:::s, the odds 
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bein five to two that your partner has one honour at 
leaft in either of thofe fuits. 

When you have ace,king, and a fmall card, of any 
fuit, with four trumphs, mould your right hand ad- 
verfary lead that fuit, pais it, as it is an equal wager 
your partner has a better card, in that fuit than the 
third hand; in this cafe you gain a trick ; if other - 
wife, having four trumps, you need not be under 
any apprehenfions of lofingby it, as when the trumps 
are played, it may be fuppofed the long trump is in 
your hand. 

A Cafe which often happens. 

If you have two trumps remaining, when the ad- 
verfaries have only one, and your partner appears to 
Rave a ftrong fuit, you (hould play trumps, although 
you may have the worft, in order to pave the way 
for your partner's fuit, by extrafting the trumps 
from your adverfaries. 

The jMfethod.of playing the Sequences* 

Play the high eft in fequences of trumps, urilefs 
you have ace, 1 king, and queen; in that cafe play 
the lo weft,', which acquaints your partner with the 
ftate of your hand. 

If you have the king, queen, and knave, and two 
fmall ones, which are «ot trumps, begin with the 
knave, whether ftrong in trumps or not, as Jie will 
make way for the whole fuit to bring the ace out. 
* Being Arong in trumps, and having a fequence of 
queen, knave, and ten, with two fmall cards of a 
fuit, you mould jplay the higheft of your fequence ; 
for if either of your adverfaries 'mould trump that 
fuit in the fecond round, you being alfo ftrong in 
trumps, will make the remainder of that fuit by 
fetching out their trumps. You may play in. the 

-like 
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like manner when pofTefTed of the knave, ten, and 
nine, and two fmall cards of the fame fuit. 

Having king, queen, and knave, with one fmall 
card of any fuit, whether ftrong in trumps or no** 
play the king; and when there are only four in 
number, the fame method mould be obfervcd with 
inferior fequences. 

If you are weak in trumps, begin by the loweft 
of the ftquence, becaufe if your partner mould 
have the loweft of that fuit, he will make it. Should 
you have the ace and four fmall cards of a fuit, and 
be weak in trumps, leading from that fuit you mould 
play the ace. When ftrong in trumps* the game 
may be played in. a different manner*. 

New Cases. 

How to play for an odd Trick. 

If you are elder hand, and have the ace, king, 
and three fmall trumps, with four fmall cards of an- 
other fuit, three fmall cards of the third fuit, and 
one fmall card of the fourth fuit, queftion, how are 
you to play? You are to lead the fmgle card, which, 
if won by the laft player, induces him to play 
trumps, or to play to your weak fuit, in which you 
and your partner gain the'ten ace. 

The like Cafe for an odd Trick ivhm your Partner, is 
to lead. 

Suppofe he plays the ace of the fuit of which you 
have only one, and. proceeds to play the king of the 
fameiuit, and your right hand adverfary trumps it, 
with* the queen, knave or ten, e you fhould not over 
trumg him, but throw away the fmaHeft card of 
your weakeft fuit, as this will leave your partner the 
laft player, and give him the ten ace in your weak 
fuit. 

H 3 Tic 
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The tile Cafe , fifpcf.ng you want four or Jive Pom**, 
and are elder Hand* 

Play a fmall trump, and if your partner has abet- 
ter trump -than the lad player, and returns the lead, 
put in your king of trumps, and then play the fuit 
of which you pofiefs four cards. . 

A fecond Cafe. 

A and B are partners againft C and D ; twelve 
trumps are played out, and feven cards only remain 
in each hand, of which A has the laft trump, and 
likewife the ace, king* and four fmall cards of a fuit* 
queftion, whether A mould play the ace and king of 
that fuit, or a fmall one ? Anf. A mould play a 
fmall card of that fuit, as it is an equal bet his part- 
ner has a better card in that fuit than the laft player; 
and in this cafe, if four cards of the fuit happen to 
be in either of the adverfaries hands, by this manner 
of playing, he will be enabled to make five tricks in 
that fuit. Should neither of the adverfaries have * 
more than three cards in that fuit, it is an equal bet 
that he wins fix tricks in it. 

If A and .B are partners againft C and D ; and 
eight trumps have been played out, and A has four 
trumps remaining, C having the bell trump, and is 
to lead, mould C play his trump or not ? No ; be* 
caufe as he would have three trumps in A's hand, if 
A's partner has any capital fuit to make, by C's 
keeping the trump in his hand, he can prevent hia 
making that fuit. 

A Cafe of Curiofety* 

Suppofing three hands of cards, containing three 
cards in each hand, let A name the trumps, and let 
B choofe which hand he pleafes. A having the 
choice of either the other two hands, will win two 
tricks.— -Clubs are trumps: firft hand, ace, king, 

and 
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and fix of hearts ; fccond hand, queen and ten of 
hearts, with ten of trumps ; third hand, nine of 
hearts, with two and three of trumps ; the firft hand 
wins of the fecond, the fecond wins of the third, 
and the third wins of the firft* 

Laws of the Game at Whift % as played at White'* and 
Stapletotfs Chocolate Houfss f l$c* 

Of dealing* 

Firft* If a card is turned up in dealing, it is in 

. the option x>£ the adverfe party to call a new deal ; 

but if either of them have been the caufe of turning 

up fuch card, in that cafe the dealer has his option* 

Second. If a card i3 faced in the deal, the dealer 
muft deal again, unlefs it is the lalt card. 

Third. Every perfon ought to fee he has thirteen 
cards dealt ; therefore if any one mould happen to 
have only twelve, and does not difcover it till feveral v 
tricks, are played, and the reft of the players have 
their proper number, the deal ftands good ; and alfo 
the perfon who plays with twelve cards, is to be pu- 
nifhed for each revoke, in cafe he has made any ; 
but if any of the other players happens to have four- 
teen cards, in that cafe the deal is loft. 

Fourth. The dealer mould leave in view upon the 
table the turn-up card, till it is his turn to play ; and 
after he has mixed it with his other cards, no one is 
entitled to demand what card was turned up, but 
may alk what are trumps. Hence follows that the 
dealer cannot name a wrong card, which otherwife 
he might do. 

Fifth. None of the players ought to take up or 

look at their cards, while aay perfon is dealing ; and 

' if the dealer fhould happen to mifs deal, he fhafl deal 

again, unlefs it arif?s from hifr partner's fault ; and 

if a card is turn^ • up in dealing, no new deal mall 

be 
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be called, uniefs the partner has beea the caufe ©£ 
itv 

Sixth. A deals, and inftead of turning up the 
trump, puts the trump card upon the reft of his cards, 
with the face downwards ; — he is to Iofe the deal. 
Ofplajmg out of turn. 

Seventh. If any perfon plays out of turn, it is in. 
the option of either of the adverfarics to call the card 
played, at any time in the deal, provided his playing 
it does not caufe him to revoke : or if either of the 
ad verfe party is to lead, be may defire his partner to 
name the Grit he choofes to have him lead-; and when 
a fuit isjthu* named, his partner muft play it if he 
has it. 

Eighth. A and B are partners againU C and D ; 
A plays the ten of a fuit, the adverfary- C, plays the- 
knave of the fame fuit ; but before D plays, his part- 
ner leads a thirteenth* or fome other card ; the pe- 
Kalty (hall be in the option o£ A or B, to win the- 
trick, if he- can. 

Nhitk. A. and 3 are partners againft-C and D ; A 
leads a club, his partner B,. plays before the adverfa-> 
ry C ; in this cafe D has a right to play before his 
partner C, becaufe B played out of his turn. 

Tenth. If the ace, or any other card of a fuit is - 
led, and it mould happen that the lafl player plays out 
of his turn, whether his partner has-any of the fuit led* 
or not, provided he is not forced to revoke* he is nei- 
ther entitled to tramp it or win. the trick. 
.Of revoking. 

Eleventh* If a revoke mould be made, the adver- 
saries may add three to their fcore, or take three 
tricks from the revoking party, ©r take down three 
from their fcore j and the revoking party, provided; 
they are up, notwithstanding the penalty, mull re- 
main at nine ; the revoke taking place of any other 
fcore of the game. 

Twlfib. 
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Twelfth* If any perfon revokes, and, before *the 

, cards are turned, discovers it, the adverfe party may 

»caH the higheft or loweft card of the fuit led, or have 

•the option to call the enrd than played, at any period 

■of the deal, when it does not caufe a revoke. 

Thirteenth* No revoke to be claimed till the trick 
is turned and quitted", or the party who revoked, or 
his partner has played again. 

Fourteenth. If any perfon claims a revoke, the ad- 
verfe party are not to mix their cards, upon forfeiture 
of the revoke. 

Fifteenth. No revoke can be claimed after the cards 
are cut for a new deal. 

Of calling Honours. 

Sixteenth. If a perfon* calls at any point of a game, 
^xoept eight, either of tbe adverfe parties may call a 
new deal; and they are at liberty to • confult each 
other, whether they will have a new deal, 

•Seventeenth. After the trump card is turned up, no 
perfon muft remind his partner to call, on penalty df 
lofing a point. 

Eighteenth. When the trump card is turned up,- 
no honours in the preceding deal can be fet up, unlefi 
they were before claimed. 

Nineteenth. If any perfon calls at the point of eight, 
and hie partner <anfwers, and both the oppofite par- 
ties have thrown down their cards, and it appears 
that the other fide had not two by honours, in this 
cafe they may confult with each other whether they 
will ftand the deal or not. 

Twentieth. If any perfon calls at eight after he 
has played, it fhall be iiTChe option of his adverfaries 
Jto call a new deal. 

Of fsparating or fhewip * the Cards. 

Twenty firfl. If any perfon feparates a card from 
the reft, the adverfe party may call it, provided they 
Jiame it, aad prove the feparation ; -but in cafe they 

call 
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call a wrong card, they are liable to have the higheft, 
or loweft card called in any ftiit led during that deal. 
Twenty-fecond. If any perfon throws his cards 
upon the table, with their faces upwards, fuppofmg 
that he has left the game, the adverfaries are entitled 
to call any of the cards when they judge proper, 
provided they do not make the player revoke, and "he 
is not to take up his cards again. 

Twenty-third. If any perfon is fare of winning 
every trick in his hand, he may mew his cards upon 
the table ; but he is then liable to have all his cards 
called. 

Of omitting to play to a Trick. 
Twenty-fourth. A and B are partners againft C 
and D ; A leads a club, C plays the ace of clubs, and 
D, partner to C, takes up the trick, without play- 
ing any card, A and the reft of the players play on, 
till it appears D has one card more than the reft 5 the 
penalty is in the option of the adverfaries to call a 
new deal. 

. RefpeBing who played any particular Card. 
Twenty-fifth. Each perfon in playing, fhould lay 
Tiis card before him ; after which, if either of the 
adverfe party mixes his card with the player's, who 
purfued this method, his partner is entitled to de- 
mand each perfon to lay his card before Him, but not 
to enquire who played any particular card. 
Rules to play any Hand of Cards, according to the nearefi 
•Calculations of your Partner's holding certain win- 
ning Cards. , 

1. That he has not one certain ' winning 

card • — — 2 to i 

2. Not two certain winning cards 1 7 to 2 
but it is about 5 to 4 that he has one 

or both, or — 32 to 25 

3. That he has one card out of any three 

certain winning cards, aboyt - 5* to 2 

4- That 
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4, That he has not three certain win- . 

ning cards, about 31 to 1, or - 681 to . 22 

5. TMt he has not two of thera*. 

about 7 to 2, or . — . — 547 to }g& 

6, That he has not one of them,. 

about 7. to 6, or .. — — 378 to 325 

7. That he holds one or two of them, 

is in his favour about 13 to 6, or 481 to 222 

&• And about 5 to 2 that he holds 
one, two, or all three of them. * 
The odds of the game calculated with the deal. 

The odds in favour of the deal at dart- 
ing, are — -*- 

t love — « — • — 

3. loye ^~ rr- -r- 

5 lore . — — — 

4 love — — r- 

5 love, an even bet of the lurch ~ 

6 love -— •-- r -. 

7 love — i — - — 

8 love — — — 
y love, not quite 5 to 1, but about — 
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Odds eatculatfdjor letting throughout the whole rubber 
with the ded. 

If the fifcft game- of a rubber is won, with 
9 love of the fecond, on the fame fide, 
the odds of the rubber are nearly 15 to 1 

$uppofe the firft game, and 8 love of the 
fecond is got, «e odds are rather more 
than ■ — ^— 13 to \ 

WW 
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When the firft game * won, and 7 ioye 

,. c£ the fecond, near -r- — 8 to * 

IDkto, and 6 love of tfce fecond, about 6 to * 

Ditto, and 4 love of the fecond, about 5 to 1 

Ditto, and 3 lorfe of the fecond* about . 9 to 2 

Ditto, and 2 love of the fecond, about 4 to * 

Ditto, and 1 love of the fecond, about 7 to % 

Oilds againft {he dealer throughout the rubier* 

With die firft game, and 9 love of the 

fecond, about > ■ • li to t 
Ditto, and 8 love of the fecond, rather 

. more than ■ ■ ' ■ n to s 

Firft game, 7 love-of the &cond ■ ■■ 9 to a 

Ditto, and 6 love of the fecond — — 7 to 4 

Ditto, and 5 love of the fecond ■■■ ■ ■ 5 to t 

Ditto, and 4 love of the fecond — 4 to 1 

Ditto, and 2 love of the fecond ■ ■ ■ » 7 to a 

Ditto, and 1 love of the fecond, near—. 13 .to 6 

Ithi fernu or technical exprejfions ufeJ at Whip* . 

tinejfmg^ is endeavouring to gain a trick, in cafe 
the player has the beft and third beft of a fuit, by 
playing the third beft, and running the riftrof his 
adversary's having the fecond beft, which being two 
to one in the player'* favour, he may judiciputy 
rifle the event. 

Forcings is compelling a partner or adver&ry tp 
trump, of which he has none. 

iLong trumfc Is having one Or more trumps in hand, 
when all the reft are played. 

Loofe card, is one of no value, and therefore the 
propercft to throw away 

Points, Ten of thefe conftitute the game ; honour* 
as well as. tricks telling towards the game. 

Tirce,i$ a fequence of any three fuceeffive cards ia 
the fame fuh. 

I 2 Qyaru 
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^«arf 9 is a fequence of any four fiicceffite cards; 
fr<5*h quart major, which is a feqtteoce of ace, king^ 
-queen and knave, in any fuit, ** cards of the lowett 
•value. - • - 

' Quint, is upon the fame principle a* feqaence «f 
five cards. 

• Sce^/aw, is when a fuit, or two fuits, are trumped 
by both partners, and they keep playing thpfe fuits 
to each other alternately. 

Score, is the. fete and account of the game till ftfe 
jcoflclofion. 

Ten-ace,i$ having the firft and third heft cards, and 
zbcifig the laft player, by which Situation, the adver- 
sary mud inevitably lofc the laft trick, let what, card 
anay be played of the fuit. Example, if the player, 
•who has ace and queen of any fuit, and hi» advert* 
ay leads that fuit, he muft win two tricks by haring- 
the beft and third beft of the fuit played, and beiag 
jhcJaft player... 

fVeJhaff conclude our Treatife oh Wbtft 9 with what it 
Jl'tled a Technical Memory », or an AJJiJlant to know 
what cards have been played, and which remains c* 
hand. 

Let the player place the trumps to the left of all 
"the other fuits in his hand, his beft or ftrbngeft furt 
next, his fecond beft next, and his weakeft laft on the 
tight h?.nd. 

If in the courfe of play, he finds he has the beft 
card remaining of any fuit, he mould place it to the 
right of them, as it muft certainly win a trick after all 
the trumps are played. 

When he finds he is poffeffed of the fecond beft 

* card of any fuit, to remember, let him place it on the 
right hand of that card he has already to remember z.% 
tlr? beft card remaking. 

■ H 
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If he has the third heft card of any fuit, fee mould 
place a fihall card of that fuit between the fecond 
bell card and his third heft. 

■ In order to remember his partner's firft lead, he 
mould place a fmall card of that fuit led, entirely to 
the left of the trumps or trump, in cafe he has but one, 

When he deals, let him put the trump turned up 
to the left of all his trumps ; and as it is a kind of 
rule, he mould keep this trump as long as he is able, 
it will be more out of the way, and eafier for him to 
.recollect. 

How to Jif cover when, and in what fuit f an adverfary 
revokes* 

The player mould feparate four of his tricks from 
the remainder, remembering the. firft of thefe four 
tricks to ftand for clubs, the fecond for diamonds, 
the third for hearts, and the laftfor fpades. In cafe 
he fufpet\s the revoke to have been made in fpades, 
feparate the fourth trick a {mall diftance from the 
other three ; if in hearts, feparate the third and fourth 
from the firft and fecond, and in like manner the reft. 
From thefe tricks, the player will receive affiftance, 
as it were, alphabetically ; fuppofing the firft trick to 
.ftand for the letter A, fo clubs beginning with C, 
they fhould be neareft to the firft letter of the alpha- 
bet ; diamonds beginning with D mould ftand next ; 
hearts and fpades then come in turn ; by which means 
he may very cafily recollect the fait, in which \it 
thinks the revoke has been made. And by remov- 
ing thefe towards the adverfary he fufpe As of having 
revoked, he will probably remember in which trick 
the revoke took place. 
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Cfcs 0ame of CUiafctitte; 

THIS is a Very fafliiortable game, particular!^ 
amongft the ladies. It is played by four per** 
fons, with forty cards, the refidue of a whole packs 
after the four tens, nines, and eights, are dtfcardedl 
"They are dealt three toy three, and one round four, to 
the right hand player. The trump ia made by hinl 
or her, who plays, with or without calling, by nam- 
ing fpades, clubs, diamonds, or hearts, and the ftrit 
fo named become trumps. If the perfori who namea 
the trump fhouid mtftake, and fay fpades inftead of 
clubs, or if he names two fuits, the firft named are 
trumps. 

The cards placed according to jbeir natural value: 

Hearts and Dka&ands. Spader and Cfubs* 

king king 

queen queen 

knave knave 

ace feven 

deuce fix 

four five 

five four 

lix three 

feven deuce 



Total ten. Total nine. 

The reafon that the aces of fpades and clubs are * 
hot mentioned, iibecaufe they are invariably trumps, 
Itt whatever foit be played. The ace of fpades be- 
ing always the firft, and the ace of clubs the third 
trump* 

.Tic 
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Tie cards placed according to their value when trumps. 



Heartr and Diamonds. 


Spades and Clubs. 


SpadiHe, the ace of fpades. 
MamHe the feven of hearts 


Spadillc, the ace of 


fpades. 


or diamonds. 


Manitte, the two of 


Bafto, the ace of ebbs. 


fpades or clubs. 


► font, the ace of hearts or 


Bafto, the ace of clubs.' 


diamonds. 




king 


king 


queen 


queen 


knave 


knave 


deuce 


feven 


three 


. ' fix 


four 


five 


five 


four 


i fix 

1 ' 


three 


Total twelve. 


Total eleven. 



Hence it is clear from die preceding tables, that r 
fpadille and bafto are always trumps, and that the red 
fuits have one trump more than the black. 

There is a trump between fpadille and bafto, whirf* 
is called manille, and is in bkek the deuce, in red the 
feven ; they are the feeond cards when trumps, and* 
the laft in their refpe&ive fuits when not trumps. 
Example : the deuce of fpades being feeond trump, 
when they are trumps, and the loweft card when 
clubs, hearts, or diamonds acre trumps, and fi> of the 
reft. 

Ponto is the ace of hearts or diamonds, which are. 
above the king, and the fourth trump, when either 
of thofe fuits are trumps \ but arc below the knave, 
and called ace of diamonds or hearts, when they are 
not trumps* The two of hearts or diamonds is al- 
ways fuperior to the three, tfce three to the four, 
the four to the five, and the five to the fix ; the fix 
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ie only fuperior to- tht (even when it is not tramps, 
for when the feven is manille, it is the fecond trump. 
The three matadores, as they are called, are fpa* 
dille,' manille, and bafto, whpfe privilege is, when the 
player has do other trumps hut them, and trumps arc 
led he is not obliged to play them, but may play what 
card he thinks proper^ provided^ however, that the 
trump led is of an inferior value ; but if fpadille 
mould be led, he that has manille or bafto only, is 
compelled Jto play it, which is the cafe with bafto int 
refpect to manille, the fuperior matadore always for- 
cing the inferior. Although, properly fpeaking, 
there are but three matadores, yet all thofe trumps 
which fuccesd £he three firft without interruption, 
are alfo called matadores ; but the three firft only en- 
joy the privilege above ftated. The number of the 
matadores are fpecified in the fecond table above, by 
the order and rank of the cards when they are trumps t 

Qf the manner of paying the gams <md dealing the cards % 
qfihejlaiesy of the manner offpeaking, and of the heqfli 

Every one is to play as he thinks proper, and mod 
advantageoufly to his own game. 

He is not to encourage his friend to play ; bufr 
t ach perfon mould know what to do, when he is to> 
play. 

The ftakes confift of feven equal billets or con-r 
traces, as they are fometimes called, compriiing the 
ten- counters and fifties, which are diftributed to each 
player. A mille is equal to ten fifh, and every fifh- 
to ten counters : the value of the fifti is according to 
the players agreement, as alfo the number of tours j 
which are ufually fixed at ten, and marked by turning 
the Comers of a card. 

Should the cards be wrong dealt, or mould there- 
be two of the fame fuit, as for example, two deuces 

of 
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•f ipades, there mull be a frefh deal, provided the 
miftake is difoovered before the cards are all played. 
v A new deal muft lifcewife take place if a card is 
turned in dealing, as it might be prejudicial to him 
?vho might have it; and if there mould be federal 
cards turned, the fame muft take place. No penalty 
is inflicted for dealing wrong, but the dealer muft 
deal again* 

Each player having got his ten cards, he that is 
on the right hand of the dealer, after examining his 
game, and finding his hand proper to play, muft afk if 
they play ; or, if he has not a good hand, h? paiTes, 
and fo the fecond, third, and fourth. All four may 
pafs : but he who has fpaditie, after having (hewn or 
named it, is compelled to play, by calling a king. 

If the deal is played in this manner, or one of the 
players has aiked leave, and no one choofing to play 
without calling, the eldeft hand muft begin, previously 
naming his full, and the king he calls : he who wins 
the trick muft play another card, and the reft of 
courfe tiU the game is hnifhed. The tricks are then 
reckoned, and if the ombre y meaning him who ftands 
the game, has, together with him who has king call- 
ed) fix tricks, they have wqn, and are accordingly 
paid the game, the confolation and the matadores, if 
they have them, and divide what is upon the game, 
and the beafts, if any there be. 

Should they make only five tricks, it is a retmfi y and 
they ace beafted, what goes upon the game, paying 
to the other players the confolation and the mata- 
dores. When the tricks are equally divided between 
{hem, they are alio heafted ; and if they make only 
{bur tricks between them, it is a rcmifc. Should 
they make lefs, they Jo&Wi/Z?, and in that cafe pay 
their adversaries what they mould have received if 
they had won, namely, the game, confolation, and 
K matadores, 
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matadores, if they have them, and are beafted what 
is upon the game; and if they win codifle, divide the 
ftakes. .The beaft, and every thing that is paid, 
arife equally from the two lofero ; one half by him 
who calls, and the other moiety by him who is called ; 
equally the fame in cafe of codifle as a remijh f unlefs 
the ombre does not make three, tricks, in which cafe, 
he who is called is not only exempt from paying half 
the beaft, but alio the game, confolation, and mata- 
dores, if there are any, which in that cafe the ombre 
pays alone, and likewife in cafe of a codille as a remtfe. 
This rule is enforced to prevent unreafonable games 
being played* 

A finge cafe may occur, in which if the ombre 
makes only one trick, he is not beafted alone, which 
is when not having a good hand, he panes, and all 
the other players have patted likewife, and he hav* 
ing fpadille is compelled to play. In this cafe it would 
be unjuft to oblige liim to make three or four tricks ; 
wherefore, he who is called pays a moiety of the lof- 
ing ; and for the lame reafon, he who has fpadille, 
with a bad hand, mould pafs, in order that if he is 
afterwards obliged to 'play by calling a king, (which 
is called forced fpadille ) , he may not be beafted fingly. 

The player who has once palled, cannot be allowed 
to play ; and he who has afked leave cannot refufe to 
play, unlefs another mould propofe playing without 
palling* 

When a perfon has four kings, he may call a queen 
to one pf his kings, but not that which is trumps. 
Jie who has one or more kings, may call one of thofe 
kings ; but in this cafe, he muft make fix tricks alone, 
and therefore wins or lofes fingly. The king of the 
fuit in which he plays cannot be called. * 

No one mould play out of his turn* although he is 
no* beafted fp* th$ trifyafs. 

When 
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When he who is not eldeft of hand, has the king 
called, and plays fpadille* maniUe, or bafto, or even 
the king called, in order to (hew that he is the friend, 
haying other kings that he is apprehenfive the ombre 
nfcay trump, he is not to be allowed to go for the 
▼ole ; and he is beafted if it mould appear it is done 
with that defign. 

No hand is allowed to be (hewn, though codtlk may 
already be won, in order that it may be feen whether 
the ombre is beafted fingly. 

Should the ombre or his friend (hew his cards, be- 
. fore he has made fix tricks, judging that he might 
have made them, and there (hould appear a poflibi- 
lity of preventing his making them, the other 
players may compel him to play his cards in what 
order they choofe. 

It is only neceffary for a player to name his fuit, 
when, he plays, without calling a king. 

Whoever plays without calling, mud himfelf make 
fix tricks to win 5 all the other players being united 
againft him, and therefore exert their combined efforts 
to diftrefe him. 

Whoever plays without calling, is permitted to 
play in preference to any other who wotild play with 
calling : neverthelefs, if he who has aiked leave, will 
play without calling, he has the preference of him 
who would force him. Thefe are the two methods 
of playing without calling, which are called forced. 

He who plays without calling, not dividing the 
winnings with any other -player, confequently when 
he lofes pays all himfelf. Should he lofe by remife, 
he is beafted, and pays each other player the confola- 
tion, the fans appeJIer, ( commonly erroneoufly called 
the fans prendre,) and the matadores> (hould there be 
any. Should he lofe codille,he is alfo beafted, and ' 
pays each player what he would have received from 
them if he had been the winner. Thofe who win 
K 2 coddle 
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ccdille divide the gains' j and if there inrwy regain- 
ing counters, they belong to the player of the thre* 
who may have fpadille, or the highcft trtimp in the 
fucceeding deal. The feme nlle operates with refpe£t 
to him who calb one of his own kings, he wins or 
tofes alone, as in the other cafe, except the font ap~ 
pelkr, which he pays if a lofer, or receives as a win* 
her, although he plays fingly. 

Should he phj/ahs appellee though he may have 
a fure game, he is compelled to name his 'fuit, which 
neglecting, mewing his cards, and faying I play fans 
appeller, in this cafe either of the reft of the players 
can oblige him to play in which fuit he choofes, 
though he mould not have a trtimp in that fuit. ,„, 

When a perfon has afked leave, he is not allowed 
to play fans appeller, unlefs he is forced: in tKis 
cafe, as beforemchtioned, he has the preference of 
the other players, by whom he is forced. 

No player is compelled to trumpi when he is not 
poffefled of any of the fuit led, nor obliged to play a 
higher card in that fuit if he has it, it being optional 
to him, although he is the laft player, and the trick 
belongs to the omdre : but he is compelled to play in 
the fuit led if he can, otherwife he renounces. 

Should he feparate a card from his game and mew 
it, he is compelled to play it ; if, by not doing it, 
the game mould be prejudiced, or give any intelli- 
gence to his friend, but particularly if it ihould be a 
matadore. He who plays fans appeller> or by calling 
himfelf, is not fubje& to this rule. 

One player may turn the tricks made by the others, 
and reckon what has been played, each time only it 
is his turn to play. 

Should he, inftead of turning a player's tricks, 
turn and fee his game, or (hew it to the other players, 
he is beaded, together with him whofe cards he turn- 
ed, each paying a moiety of the lofs. 

He 
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He who renounces, is beafted as often as dete&cd; 
but no renounce takes place till the trick is turned. 

Should the renounce be dtfeovered before the 
deal is finifhed, and has proved detrimental to the 
game, the -cards muft be taken up again, and the 
game re-played from that trick where the renounce 
began. But fhould all the cards be played, the beaft 
ftill is made, and the cards muft not be re-played, 
Unlets there ihould be feveral renounces in the fame 
deal. In this cafe they are to be played again, unj- 
lefs the cards Aould have been previoufly mixed to- 
gether. 

When feveral beafts occur in the fame deal, they 
all go together, unlefs a different agreement is made.; 
and in cafes of beafts, the greateft isfirft reckoned. 

Technical DiB'wnary of the phrafes ufed at, Quadrille* 

To ajh leant) is playing by calling a king. 

Bta/l, is a penalty of paying as many counters as 
are down, incurred either by renouncing, or fomc 
other fault 5 likewife by not winning when the player 
(lands his game. 

Cbevillc, is being between the eldeft hand and the 
dealer. 

Coddle, is when thofe who defend the pool, make 
more tricks than thofe who defend the game, which 
is called winning the codille. 

Confutation, is a claim' in the game, always paid by 
thofe who lofe, whether by codille or remift. 

Devote, is when he who (lands the game makes no 
trick. 

Double, is to play for double ftakes, with regard 
to the game, eonfolqiton and fans prendre, matadcres 
and devole. 

Force, the ombre is faid to be forced, when a 
(rohg trump is played for the adverfary to over 

trump. 
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trump. He is likewifc fetid to be forced, when he 
afks leave, and one of the other players obliges hint 
to play fans prendre, brpafs, by offering to jmyfans 
prendre. 

Friend> is the player who has the king called. 

Inpqffe. To make the in pafe, is when being in 
cbeville, the knave of a fuit is played, of which the 
player has the king. 

Mille, is a mark ofrvory, which is fometimes ufed f 
and ftands for ten fifh. 

Ombre, is the name given to him who ftands the 
game, by calling or playingyiiw appeller. 

Party, is the duration of the game, according to 
the number of tours agreed to be played. 

Pafs, is the term ufed when the players do not 
choofe to play. 

Pooh confifts of the fifties, which are flaked for 
the deals, or the counters put down by the players, 
or the beafts which go to the game. To defend the 
pool, is to be againft him who ftands the game. Pool 
like wife implies a certain number of counters, fuper- 
numerary to the cards, when the tours are finiwed,' 
and the play is continued afterwards. 

Prife, is the number of fifh or counters given to 
each player at the commencement of the party. 

Regie, is the order to be obferved at the game. 

Remife, is when they who ftand the game, do not 
make more tricks than they who defend the pool, and 
they then lofe by remife. 

Renounce, is not to follow the firft led, when at the 
fame time, the player has a card of that fuit ; likewifc 
when not having any of the fuit led, he. wins with a 
card that is the only one he has in the fuit which he 
plays in. 

Reprife, fynonimous to party. 

Repert, the fame as remife- 

Roi 
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Rot renda, is the king given up or furrendcred ; in 
which cafe, the perfon to whom the king is given up, 
mull win the game alone* 

Forced fpadslle, is when he who hasffradille, is ob- 
% Bged to play it, all the other players having palled. 

Sans appeller, is playing without calling a king. 

Sans prendre, is crroneoully ufed for fans appeller, 
meaning the fame. 

Forced fans prendre, is when having afked leave, 
one ©f the players offers to play fans prendre, in which 
cafe hf who aiked leave, is obliged to play fans pren- 
dre, or pafs, 

Ten ace, is waiting with two trumps that muft 
make, when he who has two others is obliged to 
lead. 

Tours are the counters, which they who win by 
Handing the game, put down to mark the number of 
coups played, by which the length of the party is de- 
termined. 



C*e 
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PIQUET 18 played ty two perfoas only, with 
32 cards, namely, the king, queen, knave, tea, 
Dine, eight, and fcven, of each £pit, which hold the 
fame rank as they are here dated. In counting the 
game, the ace reckons eleven ; the king, queen, and 
knave, ten each ; and the fmall cards, according to 
the number of their pips* 

After having fettled the fum to be played for* and 
the number of points that make the game, (which 
are ufually one hundred and one), the player* cut for 
deal, and he who cuts the loweft piquet card deals 
• firft, after having muffled the cards, and prefented 
them to his adverfary, who, if he pleafes, may alfo 
fltuffle them, in which cafe the dealer may muffle 
them again, when his antagonifta cuts. Should he 
cut only one, or drop a card in cutting, the/dealer is 
authorifed to muffle once more. 

The cards are dealt by two and two, and that way 
only. After twelve cards are dealt to each player, 
eight cards will remain, which are called the talon, 
heel or ftock, and remain on the table between the 
players. 

If either of the players has thirteen cards dealt to 
him, it is at the option of the elder hand, either to 
play the cards, or call a new deal ; and if he thinks 
proper to ftand the game, he is to lay out one card 
more than he takes in, in order that there may be 
three cards left the dealer. Shr.uld the younger hand 
have thirteen cards, he muft likewife lay out one card 
more than he takes in ; but if either player has four- 
teen cards, there muft inevitably be a frefh deal. 

To make the pique, the player muft be elder hand; 
for if he were the dealer, the elder hand would play a 
card and reckon one ; and in that cafe, if the dealer 

were 
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were to want 29 in hand, and .win the card the elder 
hand played, he would reckon only 30 ; unlefs the 
elder hand play a card that did not reckon, as a nine, 
eight, or feven ; then the dealer, after having won the 
trick, might go on to 3c, reckon 60, and make the 
pique. 

The carte blanche^ which is good for ten points, 
counts firft, efpecially when the players are near the 
conclufion of the game ; after which follows the point 
and fequence 5 and then the points which are told in 
play ; and laftly, the ten points for the cards, or 40 
for the capot. 

The point is the amount of fo many cards in one 
fuit, the ace reckoning for eleven, the picture cards 
for ten each, and the finall cards according to the 
number of their pips. When the point is reckoned 
by the elder hand, he calls it, mentioning the amount, 
and afking if it is good, to which his adverfary an- 
fwers according to his hand 5 if he has not fo many, 
he replies it is good ; if he has an equal number, he 
fays equal ; and if he has a fuperior number, he fays 
not good. The point is then reckoned by him who 
has the fuperiority of number, containing as many 
for the point as he has cards which conftitute the 
whole ; except, for example, he has fix cards that 
reckon only forty-four, he reckons but five ; whereas 
had they made fifty-five, he would have counted fix ; 
and fo in refpeel: to fixty-four and forty-four, which 
reckon no more than the number of their tens, as the 
fifth point always mailer up the ten, and thirty-five 
points are equal in value to forty-four, each wanting 
four. Neverthelefs in fome parties, they reckon every 
card as one, whether the total is more or lefs than 
forty-five, fifty-five, &c Should the players points 
be equal, no point is reckoned. If they hold the 
fame fequence, the like rule is obferved, unlefs one of 
the players fhould make his fequence good, by hold- 
X- inrr 
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ing a fuperior quint, quart, tierce, Sec. than his ad» 
verfary. 

General rules far playing the cards. 

The primary object of a player mould be to en. 
deavour to make his fcore, that of twenty-feven points 
elder hand, and thirteen points younger hand ; -where- 
fore, if he has fix tricks, with a winning card in his 
hand, he mould invariably play that card, if he does 
sot difcover in the courfe of playing, what cards his 
opponent laid out. 

Should he be much advanced in the game, hav- 
ing, for example, attained eighty to fifty, it is judici- 
ous to let his adverfary gain two points for his one, as 
frequently as he can, more particularly if he is to 
become elder hand next deal ; but upon the fuppofi* 
tion that he will be younger hand, and the game in 
the fame Situation, he mould not even in that cafe* 
fear loiing two or three points to gain only one, as 
that fingle point brings him within his mew. 

The elder, as well as younger hand, mould fome- 
timesfink a point, fuch as tierce, three kings, queens, 
&c. in order to win the cards : but it mould be done 
judicioujly, and without hefitation, to fucceed. 

It is alfo good play fbmetimes, for the younger 
hand to fink one card of his point, which his adverfa- 
ry may imagine to be a guard to a king or queen, 
and thereby gain fuch an advantage in playing the 
cards, as to obtain the majority of tricks. 

To play judicioufly, the younger hand mould in 
moil cafes have his queen fuits guarded, with the 
view of making points, and to fave the cards in play- 
ing them. 

Should the elder hand be certain of making the 
cards equal in playing them, and at the fame time 
be more advanced in the game than his adverfary, 
he mould rifk the lofing of them ; but vice verfa, if 

his 
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his adverfary mould be feveral points before him, be 
fhould rifle the lofing of the cards, with the view of 
gaining them. 

Laws of the game, 

Firft. If either of the players has thirteen cards 
dealt him, it is at the option of the elder hand, either 
to play the cards, or have a new deal, which ever he 
fliall judge the moft advantageous : but mould either 
of the players have fourteen cards, or upwards, a new 
deal mull take place. 

Second. Should the elder hand have thirteen cards, 
and choofe to play them, he muft put out one more 
than he takes in, as the younger hand muil have his 
three cards, Should the younger hand have thir- 
teen, the elder hand muft take in the fame cards as 
if the flock were right ; and the "younger hand 
muft lay out three, and take in two. When cither 
cafe decurs, he who has thirteen cards, muft inform 
his antagonift of his defign before he takes in, as 
after he has feen his cards, the game muft be played, 
under the penalty of playing twelve cards, which is - 
reckoning nothing. 

Third. The player who takes in more cards than 
he lays out, or in playing is found to have more cards 
than he is entitled to, reckons nothing ; whilft his 
adverfary can count every thing he is poffeffed of, 
though inferior to what his opponent may have, un- 
der this circumftance. 

Fourth. Whoever plays with lefs than twelve 
cards, can reckon all he has, it being no fault to have 
too few cards ; but his adverfary always wants the 
laft card, wherefore he cannot be. capoted, when the 
other may for want of a twelfth card. 

Fifth. The player who omits, at the beginning, 

to reckon carte blanche, his point on the ace, &c. or 

L 2 any 
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any fequence he may have good in his hand, cannot 
afterwards reckon them. 

Sixth, Whoever forgets (hewing his point, fe- 
quence, &c. before he plays his firft card, which he 
may have better than his opponent, cannot count 
them afterwards. In this cafe the elder hand, whofe 
point, fequence, &c. or three of any fort, which 
were not allowed to be good, has a right, provided 
he has not played his fecond card, to reckon his 
game, which had not been called or fhewn. 

Seventh. At the conclufion of each game, tlie 
players muft cut for deal, unlefs there is a previous 
agreement to deal alternately throughout the party. 

Eighth. Neither players can difcard twice ; and as 
foon as he has touched the flock, whatever cards he 
has difcarded, cannot be again taken in. 

Ninth. No player can fee the card he is to take in, 
before he has difcarded ; wherefore, when the elder 
hand leaves any of the take-in cards, he muft fpecify 
what number he takes in, or how many he leaves. 

Tenth. The player who has laid out lefB cards 
then he has taken in, and perceives his error before he 
has turned any of them, or mixed them with his 
own cards, is allowed to return the fupernumerary 
cards, without incurring any penalty, provided al- 
ways that his adverfary has not taken in his cards, as 
in that cafe, he is at liberty either to play the cards, 
or to demand a new deal. Should the deal be played, 
the fupernumerary card muft be mixed with one of 
the two difcards, after being feen by the players. 

Eleventh. Whoever deals twice fucceflively, and re-> 
collects himfelf before he has feen his cards, may 
compel his opponent to deal, though the latter has 
feen his cards. 

Twelfth. Should the elder of hand call his point, 
or any thing elfe he may have to reckon, and his op- 
ponent reply it is good, but upon €xamination find 
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himfelf miftaken, he is allowed to reckon what he 
has that is good, on condition that he has not play- 
ed ; and likewife to fet afide what was called by the 
elder hand, even though the firft card fhould have 
been played. 

Thirteenth. The player who might have quatorze 
aces, kings, queens, knaves, or tens, and has difcard- 
cd one of them, and therefore reckons only three 
aces, kings, &c. which are allowed to be good, mull: 
tell his opponent with precifion, what card he has 
laid out, as foon as he has played his firft card, pro- 
vided he is afked. 

Fourteenth. Should the pack be erroneous, that is 
to fay, mould there be two tens, or any other two 
cards of the fame fuit, or mould there be a card fu- 
pernumerary, or one deficient, the deal is void ; but 
the preceding deal remains valid. 

Fifteenth. If there mould be a faced card in deal- 
ing, there muft be a frcfti deal. 

Sixteenth. If there fhould be a faced card in the 
flock, the deal muft ftand • good, unlefs it is the up- 
per card, or the firft of the three that belong to the 
dealer ; but in cafe of two faced cards, a new deal 
neceffarily enfues. 

Seventeenth. He who calls his game wrong, and 
does not correct himfelf before he begins to play, 
reckons nothing he has in his game ; for if the ad- 
verfary difcovers, at the beginning, middle, or end 
of the deal, he fhall not only prevent his adverfary 
from reckoning, but he fhall himfelf reckon all he has 
good in his game, which the other cannot equal. 

Eighteenth. Any card which is feparated, and has 
touched the board, is deemed to be played. Never- 
thelefs, if a card is played to the antagonist's lead, 
of a fuit different from what has been played, he is 
entitled to take it up and play another of the proper 
fuit; for as th«re is no penalty for a renounce, 

there 
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there cannot be any for that; but if the player mould 
have none of the fuit led, and plays a card he did 
not intend, he is not permitted to take it up again, 
after he has once quitted it. 

Nineteenth. Whoever fays, I play infuch a fuit, and 
afterwards does not play that fuit which he (hould 
play, in order to fee the cards the dealer has left, is 
liable to be compelled by his opponent to play in 
what fuit the latter chooies. 

Twentieth. The player who, by accident, or 
otherwife, turns or fees a card appertaining to the 
flock, is to play in what fuit his antagonift may fix 
upon. 

Twenty-firft. The perfon who having left a card 
of the ftock, mixes it with his difcard, without fhew- 
xng it to his adverfary, is obliged, after having 
named the fuit he propofes leading, to (hew all his 
difcard. 
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Cfte (Burnt of JLanfqucnet. 

THE reader will plainly perceive that this is 
originally a French game. It may be played 
at by any indifcriminate number of people, though 
a fingle pack of cards is ufed during the deal. The 
dealer, who poffeffes an advantage, muffles the cards, 
and after they have been cut by another of. the 
party, deals out two cards on his left hand, turning 
them up, then one for himfelf, and a fourth that he 
places on the table for the company, which is called 
the rejotiiflance. On this card any, or all the compa- 
ny, the dealer excepted, may put their money, which 
the dealer is compelled .to anfwer. The dealer con- 
tinues turning the cards upwards, one by one, till 
two of a fort come up, that is to fay, two aces, two 
deuces, &c. which, to prevent nuftakes, or their be- 
ing confidered as fingle cards, he places on each fide 
of his own card ; and as often as two, three, or the 
fourth fort of a card come up, he invariably places, 
as beforementioned, on each fide of his own card. 
The company has a right to take and put money 
upon any fingle card, unlefs the dealer's card mould 
happen to be double, which is often the cafe, by his* 
ca*d being the fame as one of the two" hand cards, 
which he, firft dealt out on his left hand : thus he 
continues dealing, till he brings either their cards or 
his own. Whilft the dealer's own card remains un*» 
drawn, he wins ; and which ever card is turned up 
firft, Iofes. If he deals out the two cards on his left 
hand, which are ftiled the hand cards, before his J 
own, he is entitled to deal again. This advantage 
amounts to no more than his being exempted from 
lofing, when he turns up a fimilar card to his own, 
immediately after he has. turned up one for himfelf. 

Lanfquenet 
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Lanfqucnct is often played without the rejouijffance 9 
the dealer giving every one of the party a card to put 
their money upon. It is alfo often played by dealings 
two cards, one for the company, and the other for 
the dealer. 

It mould likewife be obferved, that a limitation is 
generally fixed for the fum to be placed upon any* 
card or number of cards, either in gold or filver, be- 
yond which the dealer is not obliged to anfwer. 



• 
• 
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QUINZE is another French game, and implies 
in ILnglifh Jifteen, which mud be made as fol- 
lows : Firft the cards mull be muffled by the two 
players, as that is the ufual number who play at this 
game. After they have cut for the deal, which is 
determined by the loweft card, the dealer is autho- 
rifed to fhuffle them again ; after this the adverfary 
cuts them, when the dealer gives* one card to his op- 
ponent, and another to himfelf. Should the dealer's, 
adverfary not approve of his cards, he is entitled to 
have as many cards given him fucceffively, as will 
make fifteen, or come neareft to that number, which 
are Commonly given from the top of the pack. Ex- 
ample : if he mould have a deuce, and draws a five, 
which amount to feven, he muft continue going on, 
in expectation of coming nearer fifteen ; fhould he 
draw an eight, which make juft fifteen, he, as eldeft 
of hand, is certain of winning the game ; but fhould 
he over draw himfelf, and make more than fifteen, 
he lofes, unlefs the dealer fhould do the fame, which 
circumftance conftitutes a draw game, and they con- 
fequently double the flakes ; thus perfevering till one 
of them wins the game, by ftanding and being near- 
eft fifteen. Upon the clofe of each game, the cards 
are packea and fhuffled, when the players again cut 
for deal, the advantage being invariably for the elder 
hand. 
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Cfje 0ame of <£--£>; 

Entirely Original, 

THIS very fafhionable game, which is now 
played at mod of the polite chocolate houfes 
at the weft end of the town, as well as Bath, Scar- 
borough, Brighthelmitonc, &c. ha3 never yet been 
touched upon oV explained, either by Hoyle, or his. 
different fuppofed improvers. We, therefore, judged 
that fome account of it here, would be far from prov- 
ing difagreeable to our readers, as many, we ima- 
gine, may have no idea of the nature of the game, 
or the manner of playing it. 

An E-0 table is circular in form, of no exa<9t di- 
menfions, fome tables being larger, others imaller, 
according to the iizeof the room it is played in, and 
the number of players that may be expected. In 
general, it is about a yard and one third in diameter. 
The extreme circumference is a kind of counter or 
depot, for the wagers or flakes, being marked all 
round with the letters E and O, on which each bet- 
ter puts his money according to his choice. The 
interior part of the table confifts firft of a kind of 
gallery or rolling- place for the ball, which, with the 
outward parts, that we have diftinguifhed by depot 
or counter, is ftationafy or fixed. , The mftft interior 
part moves upon an axis, pivot, or fpring, and is 
turned about with handles, whilit the ball is' fet in 
rno^on round the gallery. This part is divided ge- 
nerally into forty niche?, or interftioes, to receive the 
ball, twenty of which are marked E, and the other 
twenty O. The lodging of the ball in cither of 
thofe letters determines ihe wager. Thus by there 
being two operations at" once to determine the wa- 
ger, (namely, mil the circulation of the ball round 
the gallery, and its lodgment in one of thefe niches* 

and 
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t tnJ the revolution of the. interior table,) it mould 
f' 3 'jm this mult Li- the faireft game in the world, and 
that the player bets his money to no kind of diteu- 
vantage ; but when it is recollected, the box, orpro- 
prietor, has a very extraordinary pull, this idea mull 
vanifli. Formerly this game was played on the fa ue 
terms as- Hazard, that is to fay, who ever won, or 
threw in three times fucceffively, paid, when gjld 
was playing for, half a guinea to the proprietor of 
the table, or what was called the box. But t^e 
proprietors of the tables have now taken another me- 
thod of paying themfelves, by holding the box, and 
having two bar hqjes ; according to which regula- 
tion, the boxholder is obliged to take all bets that 
are offered, either for E or O j, but if the ball falls 
into either of the bar holes, he wins all the bets ; 
which advantage is at the r§te of 2 in 40, or 5 per 
cent, in his favour; a circumftance which in the 
long run, would exhauft the Exchequer. 

Various collufions have alfo been detected ; fach 
as having a table conftru&ed upon falfe principles, 
whereby the letter E or O, had all their niches larger 
than the other letter^ and by that means eventually 
determined the bets in. its favour. We have iJfo 
heard of other artifices, jfuch, as waxing a partic Jar 
letter all round the table, and by that means {ho- 
ping the progrefs of the ball, and fixing it to thou 
particular niches. 

We mention thefe artifices to put a player u/ort 
his guard; though, at the fame time, we bel ..» 
they are fcldom pra&ifed. 



THE END. 
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